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ABSTRACT 

School community relations in big cities ar 
by apathy and distrust and, often, by hostility. Yet, many 
programs and many pressing urban problems require that admi 
and communities work together more closely than ever before 
project analyzes evidence from recent empirical research an 
field evaluations to identify the most successful practices 
have put administrators and neighborhoods together in share 
making. The key finding from that analysis is that involvem 
successful vhen it is significant. The tested procedures fo 
involvement were collected as a "Principal's Handbook for S 
Control in Or ban Community Schools," The present document, 
companion report to the Principal's Handbook, presents the 
on which the Handbook recommendations are based and it is o 
parallel to the Handbook for easy cross reference. A biblio 
over 300 citations is appended. [For the companion document 
Principal's Handbook, see UD 013 893. ] (Author/EJ) 
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DRAFT 



ABSTRACT 



"Successful Mechanisms for Urban School/Community 

Involvement" 



Dale Mann 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

School/comiiiunity relations, in big cities are 
marked by apathy, di^itrust, and often hostility. Yet 
lUuTiy Federal programs, and many pressing urban problems 
(eg.; race and finance) ivciui.ro that administrators and 
communities work together more closely than ever before. 
This project analyzed evidence from recent empirical 
research and from field evaluations to identify the mo5;t 
successful practices which have put administrators and 
neighborhoods together in shared decision making. 

The key finding from that analysis is that 
involvement is successful when it is significant. Thus, 
the tested procedures for involvement were collected as 
a ''Principal's Handbook for Shared Control in Urbcin 
Community Schools." The Handbook is organized by action 
areas that a school principal needs to consider in 
creating, maintaining and utilizing successful involvement. 
Each area discusses the range of options available to 
the principal. Building principals are thus able to 
select features to fit their particular communities. The 
areas are: (1) why share control; (2) when to share 
control and what to expect; (3) who should be involved?; 
(4) what should they do; (5) how should the group be 
organized; and (6) how to help. Sample budgets and 
sample by-laws are iivc Luded in an appendix. 

A companion document ("Shared Control in Urban 
Neighborhood Schools: An Interpretive Essay") presents 
the evidence on which the Handbook recommendations are 
based and its organized parallel to tb'^= Handbook for easy 
cross reference. A bibliography of over 300 'items is 
included in that essay. 
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Preface 

This essay is to be used in conjunction with 
A Principal's Handbook for Shared Control In Urban 
Comiiiunity Schools ,* That Handbook is a compendium of 
recomraendations for use by school principals who may 
want to, or have to create and maintain mechanisms of 
shared control between themselves and the communities 
they serve. The Handbook tells the building principal 
what he or she needs to be concerned with, what options 
are available, and what steps to take in order to make 
shared control a success. 

The Handbook recognizes that sharing de facto 
control of scTiool policy decision-making is a 3Tstinct 
departure from prevailing school/community relations. 
Its recommendations have been derived from a study of 
the most successful practices in this field and from 
the most recent research bearing on the topics with 
which building principals must be familiar if they 
are to realize the goals of their school and community 
through shared control. The purpose of this interpretive 
essay is to provide the documentation which supports 
the recormendations contained in the Handbook . It is 
very unlikely that any principal will want to adopt 
en toto the recoiiimendat ions of the Handbook . Neither 
particular community situations nor personal tastes are 
likely to allow that. Instead, it is anticipated that 
principals and communities will pick, choose, and 
modify the various options within each aspect of the 
mechanism of shared control described in the Handbook. 
The result can therefore be tailored to individual and 
field situations* In order to facilitate that process, 
wherever 'appropriate , this Interpretive Essay ^ ;;i cscii cs 



* Dale Mann, A Priiicipal ^ s Handbook for Shared Control 
in Urba n Comm unity Schoo ls (VJashington, D.C. National 
InstitutinnnEclucation, OEG 0-72-4401 , September 1, 19730 
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the pro's and con's o£ a particular feature 5 discusses 
whatever research and evaluation is available, and 
defends the recommendation wade in the ilandbook . The 
essay is thus intended as a supplement to the Handbook s 
Because of thatj unless the essay is used in 
conjunction with the Handbook the essay itself will seem 
a little disjointed. (The two are designed to compleraent 
each other.) 

A nuiflber of people helped with this project. 
The research into features e^ f suc Ge-ssful involvement 
was greatly assisted by iiadeline Holzer. She was 
especially helpful during the comparative phase of the 
project in which the literatures of social welfare, 
urban planning;, and health care were examined for 
their relevance to education. The rigor (and vigor) 
of her criticism is reflected in the results of this 
project. Marva Harrison typed mountains of note cards 
and deciphered miles of scribbling in producing clean 
and prompt draft materials- Maria C. Bardeguex served 
as secretary and project assistant with stunning 
efficiency and unfailing good humor. 

Finally, I owe a lot to ray wife Sandra, who in 
Iier work as director of a day care center, deals with 
shared control in the urban context. The project is 
indebted to her and to the scores of other urban school 
administrators who have helped with this worko iVoodrow 
r/ilson wrote of people like them and their work in 
broadening what he called "the great stream of 
freeedom'': *'The men who act stand nearer to the 
mass of men than the uien who write; and it is in their 
hands that new thought gets its translation into the 
crude language of deeds. (Uoodrow Wilson, Leaders of Men ) 
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••SHARED COWTROL IH URSAiJ NEIGHBORHOOD SCiiOOLS: 
• Ai>I liiTBRPRETIVE ESSAY'' 



The "Principal's handbook for Shared Control in 
Urban CohUauuity Schools" is a compendium of recommendations 
for use by urban school principals in involving their 
coiiimunities in the school's decision-making processes. The 
handbook is based on the best and most recent evidence, 
drawn from cities all over the United States, about the 
features of community involvement which have been the most 
successful. In order to keep the handbook short and useable, 
it does not discuss the evidence from the research and field 
sources on which it has been based. This interpretive 
essay presents that eviaence, discusses its limitations, 
and relates it to the recommendations made in the handbook. 

This essay is organized to parallel the handbook. 
Users of that handbook who would like more detail about a 
given feature can quickly refer to the appropriate section 
in this essay. The initial section defines shared control 
and distinguisnes it from other more cominon school/ 
coiiuuunity practices. The goals of community involvement, 
that is J, what can be acnieved by increasing involvement, 
are detailed next. The following section deals with the 
question of when to snare control. It shows now the 
principal can assess the need for involvement. It also 
discusses the apprehensions- -especially with regard to 
conflict- -which are common among school principals 
contemplating comiaunity involven ent . 

The next three sections (HI, IV, and V) take up 
the business of creating a community involvement group. 
They answer questions of who should be involved, what they 
should do, and how they should be organized. 

A final section summarizes the principal's role 
and responsibility in helping the shared control group to 
succeed. 
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The Prevailing Pattern of Scnool/Cominunity Interaction 



Involveiaent and participation are widely held 
values in American society and school principals are no 
exception. Ho^.u endorse coniniunity involvement in some 
form anu try to assist it. For example, the .headquarters 
of the Wew York City Schools had issued ''Guidelines for 
Individual Schools to Achieve Conununity Involvement in the 
Schools'' even prior to decentralization. The guidelines 
recomiAended the establishment of neigabornood-based school 
committees and stated that ^'in general the cojmaittee should 
be the 'board of education' for its school as a local 
school board is for its district."^ In involving commu- 
nities, principals are responding to several needs: to 
keep the conuuunity informed; to build support for the 
school; to organize the school's friends and allies; and, 
to do tiiose things in a way that will minimize interference 
with the professional's autonomy. As one source puts it: 

. . The sound administrator wants as much parent activity 
as he can muster because he can thereafter channel it appro- 
priately, knowing hov/ to protect his staff, how to use the 
parents in the community, how to use the interplay to 
strengthen the school, and how to keep the reins of 
responsibility untangled. 

This approach closely resembles public relations 
when it is practiced for manipulative purposes rather than 
for the assistance it can provide to more authentic commu- 
nity participation. Because this public relations approach' 
is the most common pattern for urban school/community 
interaction, it should be described in detail. It has four 
characteristics: (1) one-way communications; (2) a 
concentration on support for existing arrangements; (3) a 
definition of the citizen as dependent consumer; and (4) a 
definition of the educator as autonomous prof ess ional - 
Public relations, like any other tool, can be put to good 
and bad uses. Schools have an undeniably legitimate need 
to communicate, to build support, and to preserve aspects 
of professional autonomy. There are many practicing 
professionals (in, for example, the National School Public 
Relations Association) who take this wider view of the 
purposes of public relations; however, in urban situations 
the dominant practice is, as we shall describe, a narrower 
one concentrated on manipulative public relations. 

Most aduinistrators interpret their main responsi- 
bility in school/community relations as keeping the public 
informed. Information is generally dispensed through PTA 
bulletings, school newsletters, occasional flyers, and in 
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a few cases an annual report. For less active school 
principals, a yearly report to the school boarcx suffices. 
The eraphasis is on communication from the school out to 
the comnxunity and is aptly expressed in the textbooks of 
educational administration which counsel administrators 
•'how to tell the school story,'' "selling the school 
mission," "letting the people know. "3 Luvern Cunningham 
believes that this emphasis discloses , 

a basic fallacy in school system approaches- to 
school public relations. The preparation prog- 
rams developed by colleges and universities for 
adrainistrators have emphasized an "information 
giving" philosphy. School administrators in 
training have been urged to; tell people about 
the schools , bring parents into the schools , 
sell the schools to the people. Very few 
efforts of a continuing type have been mounted 
which allow parents and students opportunities 
to share their feelings about the schools with 
school officials. Information flow has been 
primarily one way. Legitimate outlets have not 
been provided for protest or discontent. PTA*s 
and similar organizations have often ruled dis- 
cussions of local school weaknesses out of bounds 
in order to perpetuate a peaceful, tranquil, and 
all-is- we 11 atmosphere. ^ 

In general, when textbooks discuss the need for 
"closer" school/community relations, they refer to a 
closer understanding by the community of the schools, and 
not vice versa. Lay . advisory groups serve mostly as 
conduits for the school's position or as forums for the 
principal's views and not for soliciting the community's 
opinions. The literature of educational administration 
goes on at length detailing how to use the media and 
information campaigns for various purposes, but with one 
recent exception, 5 there is very little attention to 
systematic procedures for tapping community opinion. 
V/hen asked how they find out what their communities might 
want or expect, the stock answer of administrators is to 
refer to an "open-door policy" which means that anyone who 
is willing to come to the administrator can get a hearing. 

l/ithin the framework of the public relations model, 
communications has a very particular purpose: to motivate 
greater support for the schools. One author describes 
this purpose as follows: "Public relations are necessary 
(1) to secure continued and stronger support, (2) to 
render an accounting, (3) to advance the educational 



program, and (4) to promote the concept of community 
partnership in educational affairs. ''6 The most extensive 
study of school/community communication ever undertaken 
set for its task . .to discover those factors which 
influence school -couimunity relations, and, by implication, 
support of public education, 

All drganizations require support and creating 
it is a central\responsibility of the professional staff. 
V/hether or not ohe agrees that it should occupy as much of 
the focus of schopl- to-community cojoiaunications as it does 
depends in large part on how good a job the schools are 
thought to be doing. If the schools deserve support in 
their present configuration, then the public relations 
emphasis may be justified. However, if the schools need 
to change and to be changed, then running schoo4;^ceauaun-rty- 
interaction through the public relations screen is not 
useful. Extolling something's virtues is an iney-itable 
method through which support is built; but wher^ candid 
and critical assessment is more appropriate than un- 
blinking support iveness for a flawed product, the public 
relations approach is no help, Mario Fantini points out 
that: 

The chief motivation of most professionals in 
[the current prevalent] concept of community 
. relations is to make' their system work more 
smoothly. From the parents' point of view 
their concept has a basic flaw: when a school 
system is dysfunctional the community is acting 
against its own interests and those of its 
children in maintaining the system, in failing 
to criticize it. In short, the existing 
concept of parent and community participation 
in education is basically misdirected toward 
supporting the school's status quo.^ 

Thus in tne long run, focusing on support alone and build- 
ing it through the selective presentation of only the 
best features of the schools, robs the schools of their 
ability to respond to new demands. 

The efforts of the public relations model 
resemble marketing practices and relegate the citizen 
to the role of a dependent and passive consumer of 
education services. Sherry Arnstein writes: '^In the 
naue of citizen participation, people are placed on 
rubber-stamp advisory committees or advisory boards for 
the express purpose of * educating' them or engineering 
their support. Instead of genuine citizen participat ion^, 
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the bottom rung of the ladder [of involvement] signifies 
the distortion of participation into a public relations 
vehicle by power-holders . "9 

In the econoiaic marketplace, the r msuraer must 
be "sold" or motivated about the virtues of the product: 
the analogy to education is painfully apparent. How- 
ever, while the competition among various suppliers 
provides a slight degree of protection to consumers in 
the marketplace, the same is not the case in education. 
There, selection is not preceded by comparison; one brand 
may not be replaced by another; there is only support or 
non-support. Moreover while the market consumer is 
playing a somewhat voluntary role, in education that 
role is portrayed as a duty. 

The dependence and passivity of the consumer 
has been reinforced by building barriers between the 
consumers and the producers ; citizen involvement is 
carefully guided and controlled. One author says, "the 
administration assumes an initiating and guiding role in 
any public relations program. "10 Another author is even 
more pointed: VAn advisory committee must be oriented 
from the beginning to recognize that its advice does not 
constitute interference with the workings of the legal 
organization: on the contrary it insures a greater 
ainount of invulnerability iji the functioning of the entire 
school organization. "11 

As consumers, citizens are assuiiied to all have 
the same interest. Viewing citizens as consumers and 
school/community involvement as public relations leads to 
an intolerance for legitimately differing interests and 
opinions which characterize any urban community « Leslie 
Kindred sets out some rules to be used by administrators 
in controlling citizens committees: "... (2) The 
committee should woxk only as a whole on the assigned 
task .... (3) Any dissension should not be taade public 
and dissenting members should withdraw and then act as 
individuals. "12 Another author counsels that "the 
advisory group may pervert its true functipn by exerting 
pressure upon the boara of education or upon the commu- 
nity .... Objectivity and disinterestedness are 
essential to the effective functioning of the advisory 
committee . "^-^ 

There is in these recommendations an assumption 
that closely resembles what Robert Salisbury criticized 
as the "myth of the unitary coramunity." The basic tenets 



of the myth are that the best community will be .v»con- 
sensual^ integrated, (and) organic'' and that therefore 
there is no need to endure the kind of conflict over 
educational issues that affects other, crass "political" 
areas. 14 As Salisbury points, this attitude decreases 
the chances that the special needs of particular groups 
of children will be met appropriately. 

It hardly needs to be stressed that in the 
public relations-as-manipulat ion model, the professional 
occupies a central, defining, and autonomous position. 
That role is clear in the foregoing quotations "where the 
professionals are safeguarding their own authority by 
limiting that of the consumers. Two agendas for school- 
community relations typify this approach. The first 
appears in Stephen J. ICnezevich, Administration of Public 
Education : 

"1. Inform the public about the schools. 

"2. Establish confidence in the schools. ^ • 

"3. Rally support for proper maintenance of the 

educational program. 
"4. Develop an awareness for the importance of 

education in a democracy. 
"5. Improve the partnership concept by uniting/ 

parents and teachers in meeting the educa- 
tional needs of children. 
"6. Integrate the uome, schools, and community 

in improving the educational opportunities 

for all children. 
"7. Evaluate the offerings of the schools and 

the needs of the children of the community. 
•'8. Correct misunderstandings as to the aims 

and objectives of the school. "1% 

And in New York City the Board of Examiners has defined the 
''Principal's Role in Building Good School -Coimnunity 
Relations" 

•'4*1 To encourage the use of school services 

and facilities by responsible, interested 
people and agencies of the community. 

'^4.2 To utili7,e comiiiunity resources in implement- 
ing, enriching, and improving the school 
program, and to train teachers in doing so. 

"4,3 To provide democratic and competent direc- 
tion in assisting the people of the commu- 
nity to cooperate with the school in its 
efforts to attain worthwhile goals and 
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improve the educational progran and in 
keeping them informed of the work of the 
school » 

**4.4 To encourage and sponsor a Parents' Asso- 
ciation aaid a School Council. 

**4.S To cooperate with other agencies in pro- 
tecting the health, moral well-being, and 
safety of children. 

*'4-6 To recognize valuable resource persons in 

the community and to interest them in 

giving of their special talents to the 
school. ^'16 

The language of such documents is informative. 
The stress is on cooperation (by the people with the 
school) not on participation; information, not involve- 
ment. The principal "keeps them informed" but does not 
report to, and is certainly not accountable to the 
community. The community is a resource to be used at 
the discretion of thp administrator, approximately like 
any other material. From a legal institutional point of 
view^ it is neither a source of authority nor of 
direction* The result may be summarized by quoting 
Myron Leibetjiian: "Local control by laymen should be 
limited to peripheral and ceremonial functions of 
education* "-l-^ The manipulative version of the public 
relations model concentrates on one-way communications, 
selectively stresses support, assigns citizens a passive 
and dependent consumer role, and preserves the autonomy 
of professionals. Citizen involvement, regardless of the 
intent with which it is offered, is acceptable only if 
it is supportive and even then it is carefully 
restricted to trivial and tangential concerns. 

Obviously^ the public relations efforts of 
schools do not deserve a blanket indictment. Similarly, 
Parent Teachers Associations (of which there are 43,000 
units with nine million members) are not always the 
creatures of this manipulative model. Many school 
community involvement mechanisms are good vehicles for 
interaction among citizens and administrators. But most 
are not J and public relations, when it is practiced only 
for manipulative purposes has some serious consequences. 

In the first place, urban schools have lost a 
lot of the trust and good-will which they used to enjoy. 
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That has been replaced with apathy anu in some cases with 
hostility. Hechanisias of conmunity involvement which are 
controlled fay and for the very people who are viewed with 
suspicion are not likely to reverse that feeling. 
Robert Lyke, who has made several studies of represen- 
tational practices between schools and communities, doubts 
whether PTAs, advisory councils, etc., as they are 
usually set up "can significantly improve substantive 
representation. Since typically they originate and 
depend upon either board members or school officials, 
they are likely to lack legitimacy in communities where 
citizens are already hostile and suspicious ."l^ xhe 
U. S. Office of Education's guidelines for parent involve- 
ment in Title I makes a similar point: "A 'paper* or 
'figurehead' council will accomplish nothing; in fact it 
may increase the public's distrust of the school 
system . . . ."19 Another study of school building-level 
constituency organizations concluded that, "PTAs maintain 
the structural outlines of democratic organization bat 
fail to provide citizens with a useful we<l£f; into edu- 
cational policy making. In this sense, PTA participation 
is not involvement in a democratic political process 
structured to win ciianges in the urban educational process; 
the PTA is an example of an administratively controlled 
citizen-participation process ."20 

Beyond what they fail to do, manipulative public 
relations -oriented involvement mecnanisms still do have an 
effect. For our thing, their very existence tends either 
to dilute serious participation or to preclude the for- 
mation of other more effective organizations. School 
communities have a finite number of parents and other 
interested people who might be recruited into education- 
related groups. Splitting their numbers aiaong two or more 
groups may be an effective way to deprive parents of the 
influence they might otherwise have.-^l 

Perhaps the most serious of the consequences 
attached to tlie manipulative version of the public relations 
model is its debilitating effect on the public. When 
citizen interaction is viewed as manipulative public 
relations, the educator's conception of the citizen's role 
is one of simple, uncritical supportiveness . That is 
coimuunicatsd to the public. The response expected from 
the public is a uiuimal one which stresses an affective 
orientation more than independent judgment or constructive 
criticism. For exainple^, -f-he annual Gallup surveys taj:en to 
help educators understand the public concentrate more on 
public attitudes toward education, than on public infor- 
mation about, or involvement in education- \/hen those 
attitudes were supportive, professional educators were 
satisfied and notning more was required. But now that those 
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attituues are no longer so consistently supportive, it 
is important to recojjnize the difference between attituaes 
and information. The rebuilding of urban education re- 
quires a public that is inforuied and supportive. i3ut 
the disparity of iuf orraation that exists between sciioo? 
people and lay people has been used to disfranchise lay 
participation. A aajor part of the justification offered 
by tiiose adiuinistrators who regularly over- ride comiuunity 
expressed needs and interests for doing so is that they, 
tne aUministrators , are experts while the community is 
uninformea. However, the rule that learning is a function 
of incentives applies just as surely in coLUiiunities as it 
does in classrooms, V/here involveiuent has little likeli- 
hood of effecting significant change, then there is 
little incentive to become involved or informed, v/here 
only the most trivial involvement is possible (the oppor- 
tunity to support a status quo with which one disagrees, 
for example) there is little incentive to become better 
informed. The public relatipns model nas a rainimal 
expectation of the public's role- -to support what pro- 
fessionals decide. Professionals rationalize that 
restricted role because of the public's purported lack of 
information, and that expectation tiien becomes a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. Low expectations which were originally 
justified by low levels of information produce inauthentic 
opportunities for involvement ana they in turn are met 
witn indifference and unimproved levels of information on 
the part of the public. 

In an extensive longitudinal study of citizen 
participation in eaucational decisions, Robert Agger and 
liarshall Goldstein collicted evidence that indicated that 
although poor people wanted to participate in decisions, 
they did not vote as frequently as others. Agger and 
Goldstein believe tiiat the explanation lies in the 
significance of the opportunity offered, 

We can see that the paraaox in the data lies 
not in the fact that the less educated wish to 
aecide but fail to vote. Ratner, they wish to 
deciue but are offered only the most limited, 
last-staj^e means of participation through the 
vote. By tiie time they are called upon, the 
definitions of the issues iiave been made by 
otners without their being consultea, and thus 
Ciie range of choice presented to them is 
narrowed , Typically^ the alternatives are 
limited to appro /al of tne prograLi as defined 
by others, disapproval of the prograjii with 
little hope tnac a major new definition will be 
presented for their evaluation, or wrecking the 
prograiu entirely by consistently voting against 
Q the budget, 23 

ERIC . 9 . 



This cycle of low expectations, insignificant 
opportunities, and unsatisfactory responses has some 
even more insidious reinforcements. Uhen people believe 
that they can have no effect, they are unlikely to parti- 
cipate. V/hen they do participate, it is not received as a 
legitimate political act. Thus, where there are no 
grievances expressed, and where they are expressed but not 
honored, there is no consequent change. In the absence of 
change the citizen receives no feedback or reinforcement 
for participation. The result is that raany legitimate 
grievances go unexpressed and unresolved and that, too, 
contributes to further alienation and further loss of 
support . 

The pattern also retards innovation and stifles 
change. Concentrating on eliciting support for the exist- 
ing program of the schools makes it very unlikely that the 
same administrators who have been "selling** that program 
will recognize the neeu to change it. Their very 
identification with the existing program decreases the 
likelihood that they will see the need to improve it. 
Yet, assuming that they could be persuaded^ the prior 
stifling of interest articulation aeprives officials of 
exactly the signals that might be used to recognize the 
need for change. Since citizens are so carefully con- 
strained in the kinds of inputs they are allowed to make, 
they do not act as outside sources of, or incentives for 
change. The whole method of interacting with the public 
designed as it is to gather support for the status quo is 
profoundly conservative. 

Finally, since under the public relations model 
the most ever expected of people is that they should main- 
tain a supportive opinion about schools, when something more 
tiian mere opinion is required, fewer people are equipped 
for serious participation than might otherwise be vHp case. 
After decades of having left education to educators, it 
should come as no surprise that people in cities have as 
little experience in dec is ion -making about educational 
affairs as they do. As long as all one is ever asked for 
is support, civic abilities atrophy and are not available 
in those times of crisis when they are most needed. The 
stormy history of cohirriunity control in New York City 
should be viewed as a process of civic education through 
which an enormous conurbation is learning to govern its 
educational institutions. The only question is not, will 
people take part, but how well will they take part. Or, 
as lietty Levin has said, '^Whatever meaningful partici- 
pation by ghetto parents may mean, it clearly does not 

- 10 - 
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mean membership in the PTA.* What we need are new 
strategies of parental involvement, and new definitions 
and measures of parent participation."^* 

\;hat is at issue iiere is a relationship which is 
absolutely basic to under:;tanding and to operating effec- 
tively with community involvement. Community involvement 
is successful when it is signif icant "! The benefits to be 
derived are related to the opportunities offered; import- 
ant opportunities will be rewarded by goal achievement. 
It should come as no surprise that what you get depends on 
v/hat is invested. Still, most mechanisms for comiaunity 
involvement fall short of effectiveness on precisely these 
grounds: they are not opportunities for significant in- 
volvement. The U. S. Office of Education, in its recom- 
mendations to local Title I programs, notes the relation- 
ship: "... While all parental involvement efforts are 
important, informal arrangements, largely because they have 
no advisory or decision-making powers built in, often have 
uncertain impact. It was with this understanding that 
Title I required parent councils, a structured organized 
means of involving parents in all facets- -from the planning 

to the evaluation- -of programs that affect their chil- 
dren. "25 

Several people have criticized community involve- 
ment practices on the grounds that they offer trivial in- 
volvement. Alan Altshuler notes: "The sense of 
participation varies with the immediacy of linkage between 
activity and decision. Thus ^ it is not surprising that 
the demand which touches a profoundly responsive chord in 
tne ghettos is for community power to decide in some areas 
of intense concern, not just to appear at a few more 
hearings. "26 in her evaluation of the community school 



*Again, although it is a fair generalization to 
say that PTAs have historically operated as booster clubs 
for the school's administration, it would be incorrect to 
believe either that there have been no significant 
exceptions or that PTAs will always retain that role. In 
fact, in the recent past, the National Congress of Parent 
Teachers Associations has dropped the restriction from its 
national charter that local action could be taken only to 
support the local school. In addition, the National Con- 
gress has shown some interest in regaining membership 
lost in the central cities to the more independent and 
aggressive organizations sponsored by anti-poverty 
agencies. Success in taat effort can only come by moving 
away from the tenets of the public relations model as it 
has been described above. 
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boards in Wew York City since decentralization, Marilyn 
Gittell notes: "One of the hoped-for changes under 
decentralization was the involvement of parents in the 
selection of school principals, but the law provided only 
for meaningful consultation* That phrase has been inter- 
preted differently in various districts through the 
city* • . Host districts (19 of them) have given a narrow 
interpretation to meaningful consultation, allowing parents 
to be present at interviews but not permitting them to 
question the candidates. 27 And Edgar and Jean Cahn say of 
citizen participation that, "it does not mean the illusion 
of involvement, the opportunity to speak v/ithout being 
heard, the receipt of token benefits or the enjoyment of 
stop-gap, once-every- summer palliative measures ."^o 

Community involvement is a purposeful act, it "S 
intended to affect what happens in programs. The best and 
most direct evidence documenting the positive relation 
between the amount or signif icaiice of involvement and the 
successful achievement of organizational goal is an un- 
published study of citizen participation in DHEW programs 
performed by Technical Assistance Programs, Inc., and the 
RAI>JD Corporation. That study related the amount of 
authority (or involvement) which citizen governing boards 
had to the responsiveness of the programs to community 
interests. For each of the cases in their sample of 
programs incorporating citizen participation, the following 
questiou was asked: "Has the organization been successful 
in obtaining implementation of ideas or approaches the 
participants favor that would not otherwise been put into 
effect?'' The results were as follows: 
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Table 1 

AilOUNT OF COlvfi.IUHITY INVOLVEMENT MECliAiNISIi AUTHORITY 
AND RESPONSIVENESS OF PROGRAM^ 

Advisory/Linited Governing 
Authority Bodies 
Respqnses (H«23) CW»16) 

Wot at all, to a 

small degree... 48% 31% 

To a significant 

or high degree.,. 52% 69% 

100% 100% 

^Source: Robert K. Yin^ Williara A. Lucas, Peter L. 
Szanton, and James A. Spindler, ^'Citizen Participatic^n in 
DHErf Programs^' (Washington, D.C.: TARP/RAND, #R- 1196 -HEV;, 
January, 1973) , p. vii. 

__ 



In another national study confiming this 
relationship, Braadeis Uuiversity examined twenty comiaunity 
action agencies to determine the conditions which led to 
successful coiiimunity representation in the governance of 
such programs. The Brandeis findings reinforce the general 
relationship between the significance of the involvement 
and the chances of its success. The study's general 
conclusion was that ''the significance of target area 
membership on the CAA [comiiunity action agency] is in- 
creased if the CAA board itself controls a wide range of 
substantive decision-making . "29 More specifically, the 
study found: 

The significance of target area participation 

through membership on the CAA board is reduced 

by restrictions on the ability of the entire 

CAA board to make important decisions. Federal 

ear-marking of funds for particular programs, 

and reductions in local initiative funds have 

reduced the range of program choices with which 

the board can deal. . . . The significance of 

participation is also limited by a restricted 

definition by the CAA board of its responsibi- 
lities. 30 

These studies of trivial involvement cannot be 
expected to elicit a significant community response. "The 
more passive the board or committee and the fewer decisions 
it has the authority to make, the less interest citizens 
will have in its activities and the less basis it will 
have for widespread participation. "31 

This relation also affects program goal achieve- 
ment. The study inquired into several other areas of 
community involvement goal achievement and related the 
amounts of that achievement to the significance of the 
involvement. The summary table which follows shows the 
"Form of Citizen Participation" column in an order of 
increasing scope and significance. The second coluxan, 
"Devolution of Power" indicates that as the significance of 
involvement increases so does the amount of program con- 
trol which is realized. No amount of involvement affects 
trust, but feelings of self-efficacy among participants 
do increase as the significance of the involvement in- 
creases. Finally, program effectiveness generally in- 
creases as involveiiient increases. 32 
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The fairly straightforward proposition about 
coiiuuuiiity involvement- - that its effectiveness rests on 
its signif icance--is crucial to moving beyond the 
manipulative public relations models of involvement. The 
implication is clear: something more must be done. This 
simple relation is at the heart of all of the literature 
dealing with the research and the practical goal achieve- 
ments of community involvement. It is related to the 
often-cited difficulties that stand in the way of 
effectively mobilizing urban communities and is clearly 
related to those instances where that mobilization has 
been the most successful. In the sections dealing with 
the goals of community involvement, we will review that 
evidence. Before that, we should define the concept of 
shared control. 



Shared Control Jefiueu 



The inadequacy of the maiiipulative public- 
relations model has been shown. If public relations does 
not work, what does? The evidence (which is discussed in 
greater detail below) indicates that when community involve- 
ment reaches the level of shared control, the the proba- 
bility of its success is much greater. Shared Control is 
a relatively simple idea- -even if operationalizing it is 
not. It means that the decisions which stick about what 
happens in the school, are made with the participation of 
the community. Shared control has three characteristics: 
(1) the regular opportunity for conununity participation in 
the determination of a range of policy matters; (2) the 
inclusion of all relevant points of view; and (3) the prob- 
(ability that the community's participation will at some 
meaningful level have an effect on policy. Control 
sharing means a partnership in decision making between 
couimunities and administrators. Wilson Riles, the 
California State Commissioner of Education, distinguished 
such a control- sharing arrangement from both weaker and 
stronger forias of community involvement. 

"1. As participation is conceived here, with 
its possible combination of advisory and 
policy-making functions , there is no 
guarantee that community parents and 
residents wo'ld really have an effective 
role in the g v^ernance of programs in 
their local schools. . . 
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''I. Uith partnership described here as a 

division ot autaority, there is a sharing 
of the decision-making power--either in an 
informal arrangement (e.g., a set of under- 
standings worked out with the local school 
board and administration) or a formal 
agreement (e.g., a legal contract stipula- 
ting the precise division of authority and 
responsibility) . . . 

^'3. With control conceived here as full authority 
in fiscal, programmatic, and hiring uatters, 
the community board or authority legally 
replaces the central school board. IVithin 
the limits of state laws and municipal 
regulations, including any other agencies 
with which it must deal (e.g., the teachers' 
union) , the conuaunity can operate its 
school or sub-system making such changes as 
it deems necessary and cau afford. 

Control sharing is easily contrasted with the 
public-relations model. The definition of the control- 
sharing situation precludes a passive role for the citizen 
and an autonomous role for the administrator. Communi- 
cations must occur in both directions, and there is no 
guarantee that the status quo will be supported. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS-AS-MANIPULATION 
COMPARED TO CONTROL SHARING 





Public Relations 


Shared Control 


Gomiiiun i c a t i on s 


one-way 


two -way 


Citizens role 


passive cousurfter 


active participant 


Orientation 


support for 
status quo 


situationally 
determined 


Administrator^ s 
role 


autonomous 

' ' — 


partnership 
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Defining shared control as a regular opportunity 
for all points of view to be heard and to souie extent 
heeued on significant educational matters ijiuaediately 
provokes a nuiaber of questions. First, of course, is 
what is the ueaniiig of -'to some extent"? Uho is "the 
couiiiunity"? iiow are tney to be organized to share con- 
trol? On which questions should they be how inuca in- 
volved? These are reasonable matters which are somewhat 
subtle, complex, and interrelated. The operational 
sections of this work (Sections III, IV, and V, ".ifho?," 
Uhat? and "How Organized?") deal with those topics at 
length. At tnis point we have preliminarily defined 
shared control ana uistinguished it froia the manipulative 
public- relations model. Shared control is legitimated by 
its purposes. Administrators siiouid consider its adop- 
tion because of its ability to deliver goal achievement. 
Thus, in the next section we shall take up the goals of 
community achievement, and the evidence about how and to 
what extent those goals have been realized througii cohimu- 
nity involvement. 
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Tae Goals of Coi^aaaaity luvolvei^^eut 
111 haucacion jecisiou MaiviUj^ 



At the level at waicii it is beiu^^ auvocaceu aere, 
coi.UawUiity involveiiieiit is a uistiact ue^.ari:are froa curreut 
^TaCtice, .jjiv Siioaiu aai.iijiistracors Ciiauge tnose prac- 
tices? ./aat are tae ^uais ox suCii iiivoiveueuc tu<ic coalU 
juSLixy exteasivc lauuif icatioiiS iu a reiutively cdafortable 
iiatteru? ueiii^, a sCiiooi ^riaci^al takes years trainia^, 
a ijreac ueai of juUi^ueac, aau iocs oi caer^y. *iOSt sCjIOoI 
^riaci^^ais feel tiiat caey aave lifcie eiiou^a yo^vur co 
Ueai witii tiie casks Ciiey face, why sauula caey Uiiaiuisa . 
taeir owa cowcrui uy saariai; it wiCii ocav^rs? lue i^osZ 
persuasive rec^sOii would be if that sharing resulted in 
the increased achieveL.ent of the school's goals. This 
section presents four uajor goals, each one of which 
can be held in common between administrators and 
citizens. Tliis comon interest in the achievement of a 
set of goals for community involvement can serve as a 
basis or rationale for control sharing. 

The concentration on mutually agreed goals is 
different from the approach of others who have written 
about this field. Coiiununity involvement can be pursued 
for many reasons but there is likely to be strong dis- 
agreement about the legitiiaacy or desirability of several 
of taose reasons. Uhen involvement is used to coopt or 
placate dissidents, ic can, for example^ serve the par- 
tisan purposes of administrators who wish to defuse such 
participation. Involvement can also be used for the 
material gain of citizens^ as in the ^^job strategy'^ which 
Arnstein suggests was one of the principal participation 
goals of OEO prograiiis . -54 Radical critics of involvement 
have suggested tliat it is a ruse to shift responsibility 
for tae failure of urban schools onto poor^, central city 
residents themselves , who can then be abandoned even more 
completely. @ut given the tenacity with which teachers' 
and administrators' anions cling to current control 
patterns, it seeias unlikely that that criticism is very 
validO Euiaand liurke has suggestea that two of the i/oal- 
oriented strategies of involvement are to provide citi- 
zens with "education - therapy'' ana to encourage 
"behavioral change. Other authors have suggested that 
increasing participation is supposed, aiaong other things, 
to ^'relieve psychic suffering"^^ and to develop "community 
cohesion."^' ilany of those goals are contradictory with 
each otiier, many are the subject of considerable disagree- 
ment, some are not very laudable as purposes for public 
policy. Some of the goals suggested by some of the 
autliors cited are really instrumental to other purposes. 
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Some goals are specific to the institutional context or 
social service being provided. 



For education^ a reasonably comprehensive set 
of goals to be achieved through coiiiiaunity involvement 
would seem to be the following. 



Table 4 

GOAL SET FOR CO^S^UWITY IlIVOLVEIIEWT 
IW EDUCATIOH DECISION KING 



I. Educational Achievement 

II. Institutional Responsiveness 

III. Support for Schooling 

IV. Democratic Principle 



The set is somewhat self-explanatory. It includes the 
pedagogical and political purposes of community involve- 
ment. Both administrators and citizens share an interest 
in seeing the achievement of each goal increased. In 
addition, the set includes the purposes for community 
involvement which evidence shows can indeed be increased 
through involvement. 

The first goal listed, educational achievement, 
is widely regarded as the most important. The achieve- 
ment levels of urban schools are substantially below 
national norms and a hope for community involvement has 
been that it would increase such levels. The second goal, 
that of increasing the responsiveness of urban schools 
to their community clientele^ is aimed at increasing the 
congruence between what schools do and what their urban 
clientele want them to do. The third goal is a more 
general one of increasing the affective and material 
support which communities give to schooling as an insti- 
tution. The fourth goal expresses the norm in a 
democratic society that the people who are affected by a 
public institution should participate in governing that 
institution. 

Achievement of some of the goals is instru- 
mental to some others. A more responsive school, for 
example, should lead to more support for the school and 
also to higher student achievement levels. Presumably, 
support for the school also affects student achievement 
levels and vice versa. Where there is evidence about 
their interrelationships, it is discussed. But each of 
the goals is an important objective in its own right and 
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the conditions under which comkunity involvement leads to 
increases in achievement o£ individual goals are them- 
selves complex. Therefore 9 each goal is discussed 
separately. 

A second preliminary remark is necessary about 
the nature of the evidence employed. The eiapirical 
content relating commuiiity involvement to goal achieve- 
ment varies wildly from nil through thoroughly valid and 
reliable documentation. Unfortunately, there is not as 
much of the latter as anyone might wish. Where good 
studies disclose important facets of phenomena that are 
reasonably related to an important relation, we have not 
hesitated to make use of such tangential evidence. V/here, 
as often happens, the only "evidence" available is 
anecdotal, we have considered the reliability of the 
observor along with the contributions which (even) con- 
jecture may make to an important topic. The procedure 
strains the limits of inference but can be justified 
since the guidance which it yields may be better than 
nothing at all for people who cannot afford the luxury 
of inaction. 
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GOAL I: bDUCATIOiJ ACn I li VLi.iHJT 



Student educational achieveuent is the reason 
for the school existeuce and the most widely accepted 
ueasure pf school quality, When it is absent or lagging, 
it is the focus o£ discontent. Historically, proponents 
of coiaLiuuity iuvolveuent nave argued that educational 
achievement could be increased by increasing coidiaunity 
involvement. Tae goal nas usually been clearly stated, 
uui the laeans have not. 

Involvement can take tiaiiy forus. Parents can 
oe encouraged to tutor their children, tney can becoRie 
teacaer aiaes and yaraproressiouals in the classrooui, 
they caji perforin volunteer work, attend r.ieetings, and/or 
jydrticipate in the governance of the school. There are 
several widely different sites for this involvement- - 
the home, the classroom the school building, the district, 
etc. There are also several very different roles en- 
tailed. These include involvement as a parent, as a 
tutor, as a school-based pedagogical worker, as a parti- 
cipant in decisions about governance (at various levels) 
as a voter, and so on. The very general proposition that 
increasing (undifferentiated) involvement is associated 
with increases in student achievement, is true but not 
iielpful. It says nothing about the requirements of 
particular roles and how those requirements may be met. 
This essay concentrates on the involvement of the 
coumunity in decisions about educational governance at 
the level of the local school building. 

TnuSj it can be seen that involvement may impact 
pupil aci)ievehient tiirough a parent educational streau and 
tftrou^Ii a parent (and couuaunity) political stream. Tnis 
essay coiicen trates on the latter. The distinction is 
..laae by Robert iiess, i^arianne Bloch, Joan Costello, Ruby 
i . iCnowles, and uorotny Largay, who write: 

A coLipclling line of argument . . . contendea 
that early exjjerience affects subsequent 
iuteilectual ana educational groi^th and 
acniever.ient 5 and that cliildren who grow up in 
iioues disadvantaged by racial discrimination 
and poverty have a deficit of the experiences 
presuiaably essential for academic achieveiiient 
in tiie public schools. . . . Therefore com- 
pensatory programs should involve parents and 
assist theu in proviaing a more adequate 
eauca clonal environment for their young 
cniiaren. In view of our present knowledge 
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about early experience in ghetto and low income 
homes i> this view obviously is simplistic and 
in some aspects falsf;. However, it provides a 
significant part of the motivation and justifi- 
cation for involving parents in their cail- 
dren's education . . . • 

Parallel to this line of argument, but not 
entirely consistent witn it, was an influence 
that came primarily from social and political 
origins. One feature of the civil rights move- 
ment was a bitter and articulate criticism of 
the public schools especially in urban areas. 
Criticisms concentrated upon the lack of 
relationship between the educational experiences 
offered by the school and the local coiiimunity ' s 
cultural experiences and needs. The rise in 
ethnic nationalism. . . combined with criticisms 
of the school to create demands for coiiununity 
control over educational policy and decision 
making in the schools and other institutions 
which serve the local comiixunity . 3b 

With the important distinction between parental 
and decisional involvement in mind, we nay turn to the 
evidence relating involvement to achievement. Carol 
Lopatej Erwin F?.axman, Effie II. Bynura, and Ediiiund H. 
Gordon's 1969 statement is a good introduction to this 
area. Their review of the literature indicates that 

vhen parents are involved in the decision- 
making process of education, their children 
are likely to ao better in school. This 
increased achievement may be due to the 
lessening of distance between the goals of 
the home ana to the changes in teachers* attr- 
tudes resulting from their greater sense of 
accountability when the parents of the child 
are visible in the schools. It may also be 
related to the increased sense of control the 
child feels over his own destiny and to a 
greater sense of his own worth when he sees 
his parents actively engaged in decision- 
making in his school. Very important for this 
achievement is the heightened community in- 
tegrity and ethnic group self-esteem which can 
be enhanced through parent and community 
groups affecting changes in educational policy 
and programs . 39 

Lopate, ex: al . , cited some of the sources which 
indicated an association between community involvement 
and acaievement. 
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Schiff (1963) reports that parent partici- 
pation and cooperation in school affairs lead 
to greater pupil achievement, better school 
attendance and study habits, and fewer disci- 
pline problems. 

iirookover, et al > , (1965) found that low 
achieving junior high school students whose 
parents had become involved in the school and 
aiade more aware of the developmental process 
of their children showed heightened self- 
concept and made significant academic progress. 

Rankin (1967) found differences between the 
ability of mothers of high achievement and 
low achievement inner-city cnildren to discuss 
school matters and initiate conferences with 
school officials . 

Rosenthal and Jacobs on (1963) report that 
children who profited from positive changes 
in teaciiers ' expectations of tneir ability 
all nad parents who had demons tr at eu some 
interest in their child's development and who 
were distinctly visible to tiie teacaers.^^ 

At what was about the high water mark for rhe- 
torical support of the direct linkage between community 
iiivolvement and achievement, liaurice iierube wrote: 

There is every reason to believe that comiaunity 
control of city schools will enhance educational 
quality. Equality of Educational O]^portunity 
discovered that the secret to learning lay 
with student attitudes. Attitudes toward self, 
of power to determine one's future, influence 
acaaemic achievement far more than factors of 
class size, teacher qualifications or condition 
of scnool plant. ''Of all the variables measured 
in the survey, the attitudes of student interest 
in school self -concept , and sense of environ- 
mental control show the greatest relation to 
achievement , '* Coleman concluded . Furthermore , 
a pupil's attitude- -'^ the extent to ivliich an 
indiyiuual feels that" he has some control ^ver 
liis destiny'^--was not only the most import an t 
of tne various elements studieu but it ^'appears 
to have a stronger relationship to achievement 
tnan do all the 'school' factors together . ''41 

Another very prominent defenaer of community 
involvement, iiarilyn Gittell, evaluateu those aspects of 
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Uew York's Intermediate School 201 and Two Bridges ex- 
periments in local control. In defending the beneficial 
impact of comiaunity involvement, she wrote: 

To a certain extent, the results of these edu- 
cational experiments were reflected in the 
standardized testing. The hard data on I.S. 201 
and Two Bridges shows that the school district 
was able to at least keep their children on 
reading level and in some cases in some schools 
there was marked improvement. Both I.S. 201 
and Two Bridges reflected a stable standardized 
test achievement at a time when the city 
declined in reading achievement primarily 
because, of the teacher strike. Figures in- 
dicate that the two districts did not decline 
at a period of general decline. Moreover, 
some individual schools in I.S. 201 made con- 
siderable advance. One school in the I.S. 201 
complex, C.S. 133, recorded a dramatic increase 
in reading ability, due to the successful im- 
plementation of the Gattegno method. The 
reading Ifevel of the entire school was raised 
some 26%. in the short three years that 
Gattegno was in effect. 42 

Some recent research, reported by the Educational 
Policy Research Center at the Stanford Research Institute, 
lends additional support to the assertion that high levels 
of parent involvement in educational decision making are 
associated with higher student achievement levels. 

A recent survey of Head Start by Charles Mowry 
and colleagues at I'ilDCO, in Denver, repeated 
the Coleman finding that higher levels of 
parent involvement were associated with higher 
levels of achievement in children . Mowry 
measured the impact- -on children, on the parents 
themselves, and on the community- -of parent in- 
volvement in decision making ana in learning 
roles. IVith regard to effects on the children, 
he and his colleagues found that children of 
parents highly involved with both decision 
making and learning had the greatest achieve- 
ment, while children of parents involved in 
either one of the roles had better achievement 
scores than children of non-participating 
parents. However, since there is self- 
selection involved in participation, is is 
very likely that the children of parents who 
participated were already better achievers. 
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Tiie self-selection problem is only one of sev- 
eral difficulties of interpreting the evidence which 
links achieveuent to involvement. Those difficulties 
are central to the implementation of shared-control 
mechanisms since they affect what is aone, the evaluation 
of its results, and the continuation of efforts in this 
important area. The first and most important distinction 
that should be made concerns the difference between a 
causal relation and an association. Because more middle 
class parents participate in more school activities than 
do lower class parents, and because middle class children 
perform at higher levels on standardized tests does not 
mean that the parents' participation causes the students' 
achievement • Increasing the involvement of lower class 
communities in education decisions will not, either by 
itself or directly, make up for the tremendous range of 
educational advantages which are not available to them 
or their children. Claims for. a causal effect between 
involvement and achievement had more political uses than 
empirical foundation. Those claims were initially use- 
ful to mobilize communities but they have also led to 
disappointment and premature termination of many efforts 
at community involvement. Still, as we shall discuss 
below, the possibility remains that involvement can and 
does contribute to increased achievement. The point is 
that that contribution is more subtle and less substantial 
than was originally hoped. 

A related lesson concerns the limits of reform 
strategies such as lay involvement. However, the link- 
ages were to have occurred; the fact is that involve- 
ment was supposed to improve achievement. But changing 
the decision-making patterns of schools will not by it- 
self dramatically alter the school's performance. A 
critic of coimaunity control, Diane Ravitch, has noted: 

It still remains true in Wew York City as else- 
where, that schools with middle-class children 
--whether white or black- - record higher achieve- 
ment scores than schools with lower-class 
children, no matter who controls the schools. 
And it is equally true that the problems of 
poverty- -hunger, family instability, sickness , 
unemployment;, and despair- -cannot be solved by 
the schools alone. No amount of administrative 
experimentation seems to be able to change 
these facts. ^4 

A RAND Corporation report which made an exten- 
sive survey of the question of educational achievement 
and its causes for the President's Commission on School 
Finance found that: 



Tiie current status of research in this area 
can be describea by the following propositions: 

Proposition 1: Research has not identified a 
variant of the existing systei;i tnat is con- 
sistently related to students ' educational 
outcomes • 

Proposition 2: Research suggests that tiie 
larger the school system, the less likely it 
is to display innovation , respons iveness ^ and 
auaptation and the more likely it is to depend 
upon exogenous shocks to tlie system. 

Proposition 3: Research tentatively suggests 
that improvement in student outcomes , cognitive 
and non-cognitive, may require sweeping changes 
in the organization, structure, and conduct of 
educational experience . 

\!ith hindsight, it is possible to say that we 
should have known better than to expect either very 
aramatic^ quick or widespread results from the sorts of 
changes in cormuunity involvement whicli have usually been 
instituted. The probleiiis are too severe to yield to 
only a management reform; serious attempts at improving 
achievement in urban schools will require quantum juraps 
in Kiaterial resources. In addition^ the new practices 
of involvement liave been in place too short a time for 
their effects to be manifest. those effects do 

emerge p- they may be very slight and tiiey will certainly 
be very difficult to attribute to involvement. It may 
also be tnat the effects of involvement will not be 
adequately registered by standardized tests. And finally, 
it seems certain that we will not get important changes 
in achievement associated with involvement until v^e ]iave 
j.ioved that involvement to a level of significance sucn 
as shared coiitrol.^^ 

There are several implications whicii need to 
be drawn from this experience. The first is tliat commu- 
nity involvement in education remains an important 
strategy for tlie improvement of urban education: it 
should not be discarded simply because it lurns out to 
be as complicated and subtle as other education change 
strategies. The gains may be modest and slow to arrive. 
Tne secona implication is that the resources devoted to 
community invoj vement (time p energy, support , etc . ) need 
to be increased if significant gains are to be realized. 
Ill order to improve tne community involvement experience 
we will need to be clear about the possible ways in 
which it is related to educational achievement. Tlie 
remainder of this section describes the ways in which 



involveiiient is tiioujiht to affect achievement ana reviews 
the available evidence about each of those paths. 

Tlie cohunuaity involvement scene is a compli- 
catea one which includes (A) the individual parents and 
cohiLiunity merabers who take part in educational decisions 
(B) the coianmnity as a whole; (C) children; (D) the 
school. Research indicates taat those groups can be 
combined to affect achievement in four distinct patterns 
The titles indicate where the key change occurs for each 
pattern. 

Pattern 1: Parent Self -Efficacy . Parents as 
citizens participate in educational decisions , become 
more knowledgeable and confident, and then encourage 
their children to higher levels of achievement. 

Pattern 2: Institutional Response . Parents 
and other citizens participate in educational decisions; 
in so doing, affect the school, which becomes more respon 
sive to the children who then perform better. 

Pattern 3 : Community Support . Parents and 
other citizens participate in educational decisions, be- 
come themselves more interested in the school, turn to 
the community to get more support for the school, which 
is then betrer able to help children to higher acliieve- 
ment levels. 

Pattern 4: Student Self-Efficacy , In this 
••^simple pattern, the child notices the parent's involve- 
ment in tne school and is stiinulated by that example 
to perform better. 

These patterns are graphically represented 
beloxv and then explained in more detail. 
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Pattern 1: Parent Self -Efficacy 



Tnis pattern is both tne uost logical means of 
stimulating achieveiaent gains tnrough involvement and 
also tne most tnoroughly docuraeuted . It begins with the 
parents' iuvolveiaent in scnool aecision making. That 
involveiiieut (A) increase's tlie parents' knowledge about 
education and also the parents' self - confidence u Those 
two changes then (ii) encourage parents ro pay luore 
attention to the eaucation- related work of their own 
children. And tiiat increased attention to tne child 
(encourageueat ^ assistance, etc.) in turn pays off in 
increased achieveinent by the children. The pattern has 
two steps, the eviaeuce about the effect of parental 
involvement on parents themselves is considered first, 
tnen the evidence which relates parental changes to in- 
creases in attention to the child. 

Professor Robert hess at Stanford University 
has jiiade an extensive survey of tne literature bearing 
on parent involvement in programs of early chilahood 
development. Hess summarizes that research: 

There are indications that many Black mothers, 
and probably those of other ethnic minority 
groups, feel a sense of powerlessness regard- 
ing their ability to help their children 
acJiieve in school (ICamii and Rauin, 19G7; 
iiess, et al . , 196o, Slaughter, 1970) .... 

Feelings of ^'futility" in the role 
mothers play in the education of their chil- 
dren appear to be a necessary but not suffi- 
cient explanation of hiany jjlack children's 
poor achievement (Slaughter, 1968).'^'^ 

hess continues with this important point. "-./hile mater- 
nal membersiiip in community organizations ana feelings 
of control or power in the schools increases children's 
achievement (iiess, et al . , 1969), it is. necessary to 
examine other experiences of children that might account 
for differential abilities for school acnievements (e.g.^ 
children's self-concept and sense of ef f icacy) . iiess's 
reservation quite properly stresses the other points of 
intervention whicn snould be utilized to raise achieve- 
ment, riowever, for present purposes the important thing 
is tne relation between tne sense of powerlessness and 
organizational membership or involvehient . The sense o£ 
powerlessness can be decreased through organizational 
participation. [Involvement decreases powerlessness most 
v/hen it goes beyond decisional participation to partici- 
pation in teaching the parent's own children, hess notes: 
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Participation may have some impact on the de- 
velopment of competence and self-esteem in the 
parents involved (ivliller» 1968; Scheinfeld, 
196i9; Hadger, 1970). It can be noted that 
these programs actively engage and involve 
parents in teaching their own children while 
emphasizing respect for their potential worth 
.as individuals and confidence jin.this potential 
for continuous development . ''^^j 

Participation also leads to increases in knowledge 
about the schools. Gittell's evaluation of community 
school board in New York City "... indicated that the 
knowledge, perceptions and attitudes of board members 
were developed in the new citizen boards. All the board 
members showed increased knowledge as a result of their 
participation and became more articulate about their 
views." She continues: "The net effect of [the] develop- 
ing sense of community in at least two of the demonstra- 
tion districts was to reduce the amount of alienation of 
parents towards the schools and to make them more aware 
of educational policy. The result is not surprising 
since participation is an excellent teaching device, but 
the absence of parent- learning opportunities is seldom 
remarked. Carl Marburger has made the point that, 
"Parents who are not involved, who do not know what is 
taking place in the school, can certainly not reinforce 
what the school is doing with their children. 

An additional piece of evidence indicating the 
extent to which decisional involvement contributes to 
the personal development of participants comes from the 
Yin, et al . , TARP/RAi^^D study of citizen participation in 
the governance of local social-welfare programs sponsored 
by DHEW, That study inquired into the extent to which 
leadersliip skills had been developed by citizens as a 
result of their service on the board. The study indicated 
that not only did significant numbers of people develop 
those leadership skills as a result of their service, 
but also that more leadership skills were developed where 
the responsibility of the board was the greatest. 

The sense of political efficacy measures the 
confidence which an individual feels that governiaent 
will be responsive to his or her inputs. People who feel 
that t]ieir actions will be responded to are more likely 
to take part in government activities than those who do 
net. In audition, the act of participating itself en- 
courages people to feel more efficacious. There is a 
circular relationship here between efficacy and partici- 
pation and it works to decelerate involvement as well 
as to accelerate it, Lester Milbrath, in his summary of 
political scientist Robert Dahl^s work on this relation- 
ship, says "Dahl has hypothesized that participation in 
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politics and feelings of efficacy feed on each other, 
producing a circularity of effects .... Failure to 
participate contributes to . . . [a] sense of political 
impotence and [the] lack of sense of efficacy increases 
the probability that they will not participate . "53 

Milbrath's work is a useful summary of the 
literature about participation in political affairs 
generally. Carole Pateman has made a similarly com- 
prehensive review of the literature on worker's parti- 
cipation in decision making at their place of employment . 54 
Pateman 's findings, which parallel those from the more 
general political field, are particularly relevant for 
the most actively engaged participants, those for whom 
involvement in the school either is or approximates full- 
time employment . Pateman ' s review concludes that : 

. . . participation was cumulative in effect; 
the more areas in which an individual parti- 
cipated the higher his score on the political 
efficacy scale was likely to be. . . , It is 
the lower SES group that in the general run of 
things have the least opportunities for parti- 
cipation, particularly in the workplace. It 
is almost part of the definition of a low 
status occupation that the individual has 
little scope for the exercise of initiative or 
control over his job and working conditions, 
plays no part in decision making in the enter- 
prise and is told what to do by his organi- 
zational superiors. This situation would lead 
to feelings of ineffectiveness that would be 
reinforced by lack of opportunities to parti- 
cipate, that would lead to feelings of in- 
effectiveness . . . and so on. . . . Evidence 
has now been presented to support the argument 
of the theory of participatory democracy that 
participation in non-government authority 
structures is necessary to foster and develop 
the psychological qualities (the sense of 
political efficacy) required for participation 
at the national level. ^5 

Thus, there is an established relation between 
feel ings of personal efficacy and participation in decision 
making both in general political life and also in 
organizations. It \vould be more comforting i£ there 
were direct empirical evidence on the propos it ion that 
increases in participation in educational decision making 
l^d to increased personal efficacy (and through it, to 
student achievement), but the problems of conducting 
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research on the direction of influence are severe. 

In the meant imep available evidence lends enough support 

to the idea of increasing efficacy through participation 

to warrant its further exploration in educational 

settings. 

The sense of political efficacy is an important 
thing in its own right and also deserves to be cultivated 
for its contribution to other values (see Goal IV, 
"Democratic Principle/' below). However, in the 
achievement context^ the sense of efficacy is important 
because of its bearing on the parent's interaction with 
the child. It hardly needs to be said that parenthood 
is an important responsibility that most people approach 
with caution. If, in addition to ordinary care, some 
parents feel powerless to help their children in school, 
or feel that such help would be futile, then ways to 
ameliorate that situation should be explored. Parents 
who build decisional skills by participating in school 
policy determination should also be more inclined to work 
with their own children. The knowledge gained about 
education as a process, as well as specific information 
about what the local school is doing with children should 
enhance parents' ability to work with their own children 
(evidence on this proposition is cited below)- Thus, it 
does not seem unrealistic to expect some spillover from 
political to parental efficacy. 

Parents' involvement with their own children has 
a clearly beneficial impact on achievement. David Cohen 
writes : 

There is abundant evidence that parents who 
are involved in a direct way in their 
children's education tend to have children 
wlio achieve at higher levels. Involvement 
of this sort includes reading to children, 
taking them to libraries, talking to them, 
explaining things, and otherwise providing 
lots of cognitive stimulation and support 
for intellectual accomplishment. ^7 

Adelaide Jablonsky reports that compensatory 
programs in ''schools which nave open doors to parents 
and community members have greater success in educating 
children... The children seem to be tl^e direct beneficiaries 
of the change in perception on the part of their parents. 



Joe L. Rempson states that, . ^ 

••School-parent programs can help' to increase 
the school Achievement of the disadvantaged 
child. Both Schiff ... and Duncan ... dis- 
covered that children of low SES parents 
who participated in programs of planned 
contacts made significantly greater achieve- 
ment gains in reading' and in new mathematics, 
respectively, than comparably matched children 
of no- or few contact parents. ''^^ 

Richard A. Cloward and James A. Jones suggest that "efforts 
to involve lower-class people in educational matters are 
quite likely to be rewarded by increased interests in the 
academic achievement of the children. ••60 

The evidence indicating that children of parents 
who are actively involved in their education perform 
better than do other children hardly needs emphasis. The 
The point here is that successful involvement in school 
decision making can provide parents with the confidence 
and the knowledge to support a more active rcle at the 
more imiaediate family level. 



Pattern 2 : Institutional Responsiveness 

The second pattern is one which begins with 
parent participation in school decision making. As a result 
of that participation, the school becomes more responsive 
to its clientele, the students perceive it as a more 
relevant , less threatening , more supportive institution, 
and their achievement improves. This p^th to enhanced 
achievement is essentially one of institutional 
responsiveness. The research which links increased 
involvement to increased responsiveness on the part of the 
schools is fairly extensive and fairly well founded. Since 
institutional respons iveness is, by itself, one of the 
goals of community involvement, we will defer examining 
evidence about how and to what extent involvement conduces 
to improved achievement. (See Goal II, "Institutional 
Responsiveness /• p. J. The following quote from 
Reconnection for Learning (The Report of the Mayor's 
Advisory Panel on Decentralization of the New York City , 
Schools) illustrates the mechanisms which are believed to 
link involvement to responsiveness to achievement. 

There is an intimate relation between the 
community climate and the ability of 
public education to function effectively. 
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IVithin the environment;, parents and neighbors 
shape the child' s attitude . If peers and 
family regard the school as an alien> 
unresponsive^, or ineffective institution in p 
their midst, the child will enter school in 
a mood of distrust, apprehension, or 
hostilit);-. If on the other hand, the 
conuiiunity regards the school as an agency in 
\vhich they have an investment, with which they 
can identify, which acknowledges a 

responsbility for pupil achievement in 

short as their own children will enter 

scliool with positive expectations,^^ 



Pattern 3: Comraunity Support 

In the first two patterns, educational achievement 
was effected through the actions of participants on thp 
schools. In this pattern the focus of the participants^ 
action is not the schools but rather other citizens. 
Participation in the school's affairs arms the participants 
with more information about the school and its needs and 
more motivation to work to improve them. Information and 
motivation become resources to be employed with other 
citizens p who although they do not participate directly, 
are nonetheless more supportive of the schools. That 
support enables the school to do a better job o£ educating 
students. 

The Coleman Report ^ Equality of Educational 
Opportunity ;, included a sample of 684 urban elementary 
schools. Coleman's researchers asked the principals of 
those schools to indicate the proportion of parents who 
ordinarily attended PTA meetings. PTAs are, as ^^^s £t al , , 
remark ''Weak organizational forms of participation^^^Z 
which are better indicators o£ general citizen support than 
of active involvement. Coleman found that there was a 
significant relationship between the amount of community 
participation in the PTA and the achievement of the school's 
students. V/here PTA attendance was reported as being high^ 
children's performance was two to four months ahead of 
those schools which had no PTA. Christopher Jencks 
reanalyzed the Coleman data in order to discover v/hether 
or not race and social class might explain the relationship 
between PTA attendance and achievement. 

PTA attendance was ... significantly related 
to achievement. Race and class explained 
about 15 percent of the variance in schools' 
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PTA attendance. But even after this was taken 
into account^ schools whose principals 
reported that almost all parents attended 
PTA meetings scored between two and four 
months above schools whose principals reported 
"iiot naving a PTA. Schools with more moderate 
PTA attendance were strung out between* PTA 
attendance seems to be a proxy for district- 
wide parental interest in education. Variations 
in PTA attendance within a given district 
were not associated witli variations in 
achievement within that district. Differences 
between districts accounted for the overall 
relationship. The relationship of PTA 
attendance to student achievement did not 
change much when other school characteristics 
were controlled. Thus if the PTA was having 
an effect on achievement, it was an indirect 
effect on the attitudes of the district staff, 
or other unmeasured factors, not a direct 
effect on measurable characteristics of the 
district. The relationship did hold for 
reading or math scores. 

63 

The coTiimunity support pattern is one in which 
involvement of some people leads them to encourage others 
to support the schools and that general support then 
translates into a more effective school with higher 
achievement. The evidence cited bears on only part of that 
pattern: The existence of involvement mechanisms and the 
amount of support in the community for the school are 
related to higher achievement levels. Whether or not those 
people who are actively involved in the schools then recruit 
others to support the schools is not something about which 
there is yet data. However, a long line of research in 
social psychology suggests that that is exactly what is at 
v/ork (See the discussion of Goal III, Support below). 



Pattern 4: Student Self -Efficacy 

In some ways, this is the simplest and most 
direct of the patterns. It suggests that the children observe 
their parents taking part in school decision making and 
are therefore encouraged to think more highly of themselves 
35 students. In one of its publications, the US Office 
of Education niade the case succinctly for this pattern, 
''There is a subsidiary asset of parental involvement* As 
children see their own parents more involved in school 
affairs, they will be encouraged to take a more active 
interest in school. "64 fi^e phenomenon is akin to the sense 
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of sel£-e££icacy discussed with respect to adults in the 
first pattern. The logic underlying this pattern is 
apparent: without motivation, very little is done. If . 
you believe that there is no way to suceed, you are unlikely 
to try. If you think that "the system" is against you, 
that "you can't beat City Hall," etc, , you will never 
expand the energy which might have been rewarded. Thus, a 
sense of self-efficacy is aJmost a necessary precondition 
to success, 

Coleman measured three attitudes of students 
toward themselves: (1) "Student's interest in school," 
(2) "self-concept specifically with regard to learning, 
and success in school," and (3) "sense of control of the 
environment.""^ 

Coleman's analysis demonstrated that, "Of all 
the variables measured in the survey, including all 
measures of family background and all school variables, 
these attitudes showed the strongest relation to achievement, 
at all three grade levels"^" /Grades 6, 9 and 127. 
Coleman's data indicate how important it is that students 
believe in themselves and in their ability to achieve. 
It is clear that parents can affect the child's attitudes 
toward school and toward their prospects of success in 
the school. Parents who have themselves had successful 
experiences of involvement are more likely to be supportive 
of the school. In the first pattern discussed. Parent 
Self-Efficacy, that supportiveness encourages parents to 
take direct and purposeful action with their children. 
This pattern, Student Self-Efficacy, does not involve 
purposeful communication from parent to child; rather 
the parent's actions are an example which the child notices. 

The key attitude, here, may be what Coleman 
called "The sense of control of the environment." For 
educational achievement that environment is the school 
itself, its administrators, teachers, procedures, roles, 
etc. Students who perceive that their parents are 
successful in interacting with that environment are more 
likely to believe that they, too, can successfully negotiate 
it. In addition, they are also more likely to perceive 
that environment as one that is supportive of them. 

Mario Fantini has suggested that there is an 
analogy here between community involvement in urban schools 
and the control of Catholic schools. Andrew Greely and 
Peter Rossi speculated that students in Catholic schools 
performed well academically at least in part because of 
the sense of security generated by those schools. 
Siiiiilarly, Fantini says "Under community-directed schools. 
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the educational environment is far less likely to be 
hostile or intimidating to the minority child. He will 
thus have a sense of being able to function in the school 
environment and, in turn, a greater sense of internal 
control - the prime prerequisite to effective learning, 
according to a growing body of educational evidence as well 
as psychological insight. 

Paul Lauter and Florence Howe express a similar 
conclusion: 

One often forgotten correlation of the Coleman 
Report suggests that students do better when 
they sense that the school is relevant and 
responsive to them; that it is in some sense 
theirs; that, in short, they have power in it - 
even if they will. Black Power. There is a 
lesson to be learned from that correlaticm, a 
lesson proved every day by the banality Bnd 
intellectual brutality of suburban education: 
Only so long as schools honestly serve the 
interests of the students can they succeed. 
Whether schools are responsive to boards, 
administrators, teachers, or parents will not 
finally ensure that they are responsive to 
children. 

The Coleman findings linking the generalized 
concept "Sense of fate control" to educational achievement 
have been criticized by some. Juditli Kleinfeld in an 
article "'Sense of Fate Control' and Community Control of 
the Schools"69 ^^s questioned Coleman's findings on three 
grounds. First, fate control as it was measured by 
Coleman is not the same as the meaning of the term used in 
the political debate about community control. Second, 
because of measurement problems, Coleman's findings with 
regard to student achievement have more to do with the 
respondents' estimate of their own ability to succeed 
academically than with whether the students feel that their 
academic achievement is controlled by forces internal or 
external to them. And, third, from Kleinfield's own 
research she argues that the self -estimate of academic 
ability is more closely related to academic achievement 
than the estimate of internal/external control. On the 
first point, Kleinfeld points out that "fate control" in 
the context of community control has overtones of racial 
self-determination and aspects of racial and ethnic 
pride and self-esteem. Coleman's measure of fate control 
did not refer to the community's self determination but 
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rather to whether or not the student felt his or her 
own acaderaic achievement was controlled by others or by 
self, Kleinfeld then attacks the validity of Coleman's 
fate control idea by demonstrating its ambiguity and by 
suggesting that the items on which it was based are 
susceptive to measurement errors of various sorts. 
Kleinf eld's own research (with 166 Black eleventh and 
twelfth grade students in Washington, D,C, public schools) 
shows that tliose students who believe their fates to be 
externally controlled do not achieve less in school than 
those who feel themselves to be in more personal control. 
Second, Kleinfeld's factor analysis of the Coleman data 
indicates that student attitudes toward academic 
achievement and not student attitudes toward fate control 
are related to their measured achievement levels. The 
question then becomes whether or not increases in control 
by the community (or more specifically, decisional 
involvement by parents) can increase students* sense of 
their own fate control and from that enhanced sense, 
then also increase their estimate of their own academic 
ability. Kleinfeld is pessinistic. "...It is hard to see 
how redistributing power fro-n external forces to the 
black community would affect black students' estimates of 
their academic ability. "70 However, just two pages before 
that statement, Kleinfeld notes, "Community control of 
the schools might well increase black students' self-esteem 
and racial pride, and this increased sense of self -worth 
may increase achievement..."'^ A more encouraging 
conclusion than the one reached by Kleinfeld would turn 
around such factors as the availability of role models, 
and an identification (and cooperation) with officials 
presumed to be less discriminatory and more sympathetic. 

In a more intensive look at fate control, Marcia 
Guttentag administered the Coleman instrument to Black 
fifth graders in New York's Intermediate School 201 where 
community involvement has been intense, prolonged , and 
visible. Coleman had found that poor children and those 
who attended ghetto schools had a low estimate of the 
prospects for their own success. Moreover, they believed 
(perhaps realistically) that people were against them 
and that good luck would play a major role in determining 
their success or failure . Guttentag indicates that , 

Perhaps the most striking finding in this 
fifth grade group is the percentages of yes 
(191) and no (79%) to the first question: 
"Everytime I try to get ahead something or 
somebody stops me." Typically, ghetto 
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children overwhelmingly answer "yes" to thisy^ 
question. These I.S. 201 fifth graders had 
answered overwhelmingly '•no." Particularly \ 
the boys feel that they are not being stopped ^"^^ 
in their attempt to get ahead. Answers to \ 
this attitude itera are directly related to later \ 
academic achievement. This data is markedly 
different from the Coleman finding... It 
seems reasonable to suppose that the new 
atmosphere induced by community control of 
schools was related to this dramatic 
difference in attitude. It should also 
be noted that this was one item which 
explained much of the variance in later 
achievement test scores for black children 
in the Coleman report. This difference in 
attitude is therefore likely to be related 
to later changes in achievement . ^2 

The earlier discussions about reforming urban 
education through increased involvement have held that 
that involvement would simply, rather directly, and rather 
dramatically, increase achievement levels. While there 
is reason to believe that pupil achieveiaent can be affected 
by parental (and other) involvement, the relationship is 
more subtle and the paths linking the two are more 
tortuous than was originally suspected. Evidence about 
the second route, institutional responsivene^ is also 
fairly well developed and is discussed in detail in the 
next section^ The third pattern, community support, still 
lacks a demonstrated link between the participation of 
individual and subsequent proselytizing of the school's 
cause among the individual's peers. Although the proposition 
that involvement leads to support among those so involved 
is very well documented (See Goal III, "Support") it has 
yet to be demonstratejd that the school's supporters do what 
we may reasonbly expqct them to do-'-i.e., recruit other 
supporters. \ 

A similar problenT^a^f^ri^ the student self- 
efficacy pattern. It seems clear that self-efficacy is 
associated with achievement, and it seems reasonable to 
believe that parental self - efficacy (generated /through . 
decis ional involvement) can generalize to the children ^--^.-^ 
of the involved parents, yet evidence documenting that latter 
linkage is not yet conclusive. 

Thus, the state of our research-based knowledge 
concerning the individual patterns through which decisional 
involvement leads to increased achievement must be described 
as promising but uneven. If, for any given relationship 
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it appears that the linkage has been definitively 
established^ then the cumulation of all four patterns 
would be even more encouraging. In reality, of course, 
the influence attempts from involvement to achievement 
occur in precisely that cumulative and simultaneous 
fashion. 
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GOAL II: INSTITUTIONAL RESPONSIVEKESS 



Schools are public institutions with complex 
tasks to perform. Part of their ability to foster 
educational achievement and part of their ability to gain 
community support rests on the responsiveness of 
the school to the needs and interests of the community • 
However, because of the complexity of educational programs, 
and because of certain unavoidable: features of reality 
such as bureaucratic inertia, it is difficult for schools 

to respond to community demands expecially when those 

demands come from new groups, when the changes involved 
are substantial, or when professional educators do not 
agree with what is being requested. In those cases, the 
impetus for responsiveness must often be supplied from 
outside the educational system. (Recall the proposition 
put forward by Averch et al., "Research suggests that the 
larger the school system, the less likely it is to display 
innovation, responsiveness, and adaptation and the more 
likely it is to depend upon exogenous shocks to the 
system.") 73 One goal of community involvement is to insure 
the responsiveness of their schools by supplying such shocks. 

The importance of achieving the goal of 
institutional responsiveness is probably inversely pro- 
portional to the quality of education being provided by a 
school. 1/here the community has reason to be satisfied, 
responsiveness may be less important as a goal than where 
the school is not performing well. In a study conducted 
in the Boston public schools Jeffrey Raff el found that, 
"...a majority of those in the sample /n = 3977 see 
difficulties with their ability to influence the system, 
the system's response to their preferences, and the 
system's ability to do the right thing without the input of 
people like themselves . Whatever the cause, there is 
widespread cognition that the schools are unresponsive and 
thus don't do 'what is right. '"'^ To the extent that urban 
schools are failing, they need to become much more responsive 
to the community they serve. 

Responsiveness , of course , requires that the 
community present its demands and interests. The content 
of what is learned, the process through which it is taught, 
the identities of the people who do the teaching, and 
other similar factors are often of considerable interest 
to neighborhoods. As the neighborhood presence grows in 
terms of numbers, time, and scope of involvement, the 
likelihood increases that demands will be presented and 
their resolution pursued in ways that ensure greater 
congruity between school and community* That process 
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works in both directions. The more professionals and lay 
people interact, the more opportunities professionals 
have to persuade lay people of the wisdom of professionally 
recommended policy. In the first instance, the school 
changes in response to the citizens; in the second, the 
citizens' own goals come to coincide with those of the 
institution. Both processes are part of responsiveness 
and both fall within the definition of shared control. 

This relation between what the community wants 
the school to do and what schools in fact do is a complicated 
one that deserves careful attention, IVhat if, for example, 
the coiiimunity wants something which is not in its best 
interest? V/hat if it advocates the use of inefficient or 
ineffective methods? What place does institutional 
responsiveness leave for leadership by professionals? 
These are important questions which have no definitive 
answers. Tney will be considered after we have; presented 
the evidence about the relation between involvement and 
institutional responsiveness. 

The evidence which most clearly relates increases 
in comiiiunity involvement to increases in the responsiveness 
of social welfare institution-*^ (including schools) is 
the report for the Department of Healtli, Education, 
and IVelfare prepared by RA1>ID/TARP. In that study of 
citizen participation on the governance of local programs, 
Yin £t ol.y reported that only about half of the involvement 
mechanisr/j which had only "advisory" or limited authority 
over .their programs suceeded in getting agency 
implementation of new ideas. Yet 69% of those boards 
with "governing" authority got their agencies to accept 
new ideas. Thus, as the involvement of the community 
increases, so does the responsiveness of the institution. 

The most easily visible proxy for responsiveness 
is innovation. (Schools are also being responsive where 
conmiunities do not want change, and schools accomjnodate 
that desire. But there is considerable evidence on the 
discontent, especially in tiie big cities, with school 
pbrformancej so the cases of a status quo school being 
responsive to a status quo community are probably much 
less frequent than adhiinistrators would have people believe.) 
i'iarilyn Gittell and T. Edward liollander conducted a 
study of the propensity to innovate in six large cities 
around the United States. They argued that because of the 
changing socio-economic characteristics of the school 
populations of big cities, the ability of those cities' 
school systems to adapt themselves to new demands was 
their single most important characteristic. They found that. 



"...The most direct and clear cut cause and effect 
relationship with innovation appears to be public 
participation. "^v Gittell and Hollander studied the 
effect of (1) administrative organization, (2) citizen 
participation, and (3) the allocation of financial 
resources on the propensity to innovate. 

Of the three functions, the most direct 
and clear cut cause and effect relationship 
with innovation appears to be public 
participation. The only apparent difference 
in any of the several conditions or functions 
among the cities was in that area. The 
Detroit school system is a more open 
participatory system encouraging wider 
public participation than any of tjie other 
systems . More alternative choices are 
presented for policy-making because of the 
proliferation of influence wielders and 
reactors and supportors. This circumstance 
can explain the greater flexibility and 
innovativeness of the Detroit school system. 
Similarly, the proce,ss of change and reform 
in Philadelphia further supports the 
relevance of broader public participation 
to change in the school system. 

The Gittell and Hollander study looked at 
district wide responsiveness. In a 1970 study of 168 
school administrators, Mann found responsiveness on the 
part of individual administrators to be clearly related to 
the degree of organization present in the community to ac- 
coiiUiiodate coimaunity involvement. In communities and 
neighborhoods witiiout any education-related interest groups, 
87 per cent of the school administrators were quite willing 
to substitute their own preferences for those of the 
community. Where PTAs existed, 69 per cent of the 
administrators were somewhat less willing to act in that 
fashion; and where in addition to the PTA there were 
independent interest groups working on educational problems 
[e.g., community action agencies), S5 per cent of the 
administrators were willing to attempt to override the 
expressed preferences of the public. Thus, the number 
and kind of organization present in a community affects 
the responsiveness of local school administrators. 

A related finding appears in James Vanecko's 
study of community action programs in one-hundred cities. 
In those cities where the programs stressed the provision 



of services to clientele there was very little change 
in the service-providing institutions themselves. In 
those programs that emphasized community organization and 
citizen mobilization, the institutions themselves changed 
and became more responsive. Vanecko found that the simple 
presence of a school-related community organization was 
often all that was necessary to provoke change in the 
schools. "Schools are less susceptible to the threat of 
militant activity and the pressures of citizens. /Compared 
to other kinds of social welfare organizations, DM7 (t)hey 
are most likely to change simply because the neigHborhood 
is organized. '"'^ 

it is hardly surprising that conununity organization 
should be associated with institutional responsiveness since 
most people participate in educational matters exactly 
because they would like to have some impact on what the 
schools do. Given the need for change in the schools 
which many urban citizens feel, and given the fact that 
they bring new perceptions, new biases, new attitudes to 
the school, some response of the part of the school is a 
logical outcome. Gittell notes the eagerness that newly 
elected community school board members brought to their 
responsibilities in New York. "Ther6 is no question but 
that boards and their professional staffs in the districts 
sought new methods which would produce immediate results. "^'^ 

But thorny questions remain. Is the school, 
for example, to attempt to respond to every demand? 
Clearly, it cannot do that. It is inevitable that over 
time, only some parts of some groups' interests will be 
met. But then who is to determine which giaups interests 
get how much accom^nodate hov/ soor.? Who makes those decisions? 
That is exactly the purpose of the shared-control mechanism 
described in tne handbook. Its job, along with the 
administrator's, is to make those decisions. That shared 
responsibility leaves room for leadership (or persuasion, 
or influence, or whatever) on the part both of the school's 
professionals and the community. V/hat if there is 
disagreement? Conflict is to be expected within shared 
control and it is such an important topic that the entire 
third part of this essay is devoted to it. The ability to 
channel conflict for constructive purposes, and to resolve 
ic fairly is a measure of the skill with which the 
involvement mechanism has been created. 
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GOAL III: SUPPORT FOR SCHOOLING 



There is a lot of rhetoric about the drastic 
plight of urban schools and the culpability of adminis- 
trators for that condition. Those inaictments help to 
call attention to needed reforms, they mobilize commu- 
nities, and they sensitize administrators. They serve 
useful puposes even if they are overdrawn. The fact is 
that no single group bears total responsibility for what 
hasn't been done in urban education and no single 
solution will deliver the needed^ changes . One unfortu- 
nate Consequence of pointing with alaru at school 
adiainistrators is that positions become polarized, lioth 
the school's friends and its detractors demand total 
loyalty to their cause and therefore infer that their 
opponents are completely wrong, but if professional 
educators are believed to have bad intentions and the 
failures at urban education are their fault, then it is 
only an easy step to believing that the schools run by 
those administrators do not deserve the support of the 
cotamunity.. Thus, if left unchecked, the momentum built 
up in an attempt to mobilize people's concern for the 
schools can damage the very institution it should be 
helping. Two questions arise: Is increasing support 
for the schools a goal which can be shared by communities 
and adijiinistriators ; and, can support be increased by 
increasing cominunity involvement. 

The availability of alternative schools (free- 
dom schools, schools-without-walls , etc.) has sometimes, 
prompted people to believe that the current system nuiy 
be abandoned with impunity. That is not, however, tlxe 
case. Alternative schools accoruraodate the educational 
needs of only a very small fraction of the urban 
ppplulation. Their costs, especially when combined with 
school taxes which parents continue to pay, place them 
out of reach of many of the people who could profit most 
by education. In addition, the physical plant of the 
urban schools - -altliough often dilapidated--still repre- 
sents an enormous sunk cost. There is little reason to 
believe that it could be replaced very easily or that 
governments would be willing to cover the salary and 
expense cost for alternative schools on a very com- 
prehensive basis. Thus, like it or not> the public, 
school system in som^ configuration is the reality within 
which most efforts at improvement must be made. 

The key phrase here is "in some configuration." 
Supporting the schools as an institution does not mean 
supporting every feature or consequence of the status 
quo* AoT does it me^n that support cannot be conditional 
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on important changes. :Vhat support for the institution 
of schooling weans as a goal for comLiunity involvement 
is that the local school is an object worthy of assist- 
ance, aooperation, and reinforcewent . Both comiaunities 
and administrators share an interest in seeing schools 
becoue stronger, more effective places for teaching and 
learning. 

Can support for the school as an institution 
be generated through the involvement of urban communi- 
ties. The question can be answered affirmatively with 
an unusual degree of confidence. Part of the confidence 
stems from a famous line of research which began with 
iCurt Lewin's studies of tne social-psychological effect 
of group participation on the attitudes of individuals. 
Ronala navelock iuade an extensive survey ox tne literature 
bearing on educational innovation including that of Lewin 
and his associates. lu the course of that survey, 
Havelock sui.iiiiarized the effects and causes which lead 
those who have been involved in a group to be more sup- 
portive of the group decision. 

. • . Group atmosphere has certain important 
effects in and of itself, Anderson and 
McGuire demonstrate the lowered resistance 
that results from peer support. The greater 
the peer support the lower tlie resistance, 
and therefore, the greater the susceptibility 
to influence f rohi sources acceptable to the 
group. That sources unacceptable to the group 
lead to greater resistance under peer support 
has also been demonstrated. . . Thus, parti- 
cipation with others in decision-making groups 
usually leads to a coinniitment to the group's 
actions. This kind of reaction can be 
described as a form of indirect interpersonal 
influence; i.e., those group pressures which 
affect an individual's adoption or rejection 
of new knowledge as a result of his exposure 
to events for reasons other than those related 
to the innovation or new knowledge being 
disseminated. 

Havelock also discusses Eaith iiennett Pelz's 
validation of Lewin' s early studies on the efficacy of 
group participation as a way of influencing individual 
behavior. Havelock notes that the twd factors most 
closely relate^d to an individual's acceptance of a new 
beliavior were "(1) the perceived consensus among their 
peers and (2) the fact that they had made a decision/'^2 

For the individual, the act of involvement 
requires tlie expenditure of some minimum amount of 
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resources. Investing personal resources- -tiae, con- 
centration, emotional involvement- -nas the effect of 
increasing one^s comiiiitment to the group or entity being 
participated in, regardless of the outcome of any p?r.:ci- 
cular decision, simply because most people are loath to 
invest resources without receiving soue benefits in 
return. If they do make the effort to participate, yet 
nothing happens, then their effort was wasted. Because 
of a reluctance to acknowledge the waste of their re- 
sources, people tend to identify with the group or 
institution that has elicited their participation; they 
tend to value it more highly than they might otherwise 
have done (after all, it was good enough to have made 
use of them); and they tend to view most of its sub- 
sequent outcomes in a biased fashion. There is a ten- 
dency to re- interpret unfavorable decisions as favorable 
or at least. neutral ones rather than have to face the 
unpleasant outcomes of their own involvement. In addi- 
tion to these effects, once the involveme:^t is under 
way, other people identify the involved person with the 
institution. They call on the involved person to ex- 
plain or justify institutional actions, and that 
identification and its concomitants increase the felt 
coianitment. Participation in an institution f aiiiiliarizes 
oiie with that institution. Simply by virtue of t;ie act 
of participation, the individual has become more accessible 
and also more amenable than individuals who do not 
participate. Involvement in the school exposes the 
community person to a group of professionals and other 
community members, all of whom are much more likely to 
support the institution than are people who are uninvolved. 
V/here poor school/community relations are a product of a 
lack of knowledge and familiarity, broadening the base 
of community participation in institutional decisions 
may decrease hostility and increase support. By participating, 
the individual has changed his or her relation to the 
school. Thus, at a personal psychological level, the 
involvement of individuals may aggregate to community 
support. Perhaps the clearest example of these effects 
in urban education has been the experience of coiamunity- 
based paraprof essionals , many of whom have moderated 
their criticism of the schools precisely because of the 
effects just discussed. 

Frederick C. Uosher has sumraarized these effects: 

Participation in decision-making within a 
group or larger organization increases one's 
identification and involve. icnt with the group 
and the organization; it also identifies him 
affectively with the decision itself and 
motivates him to change his behavior and to 
hiake the decision successful; it contributes 
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to his motivation toward the accomplishment 
of organizational or group goals - i.e., it 
helps fuse group and organizational goals 
with individual goals; it contributes to 
morale in general, and this usually 
contributes to more effective performance 
on the job-* i.e. higher productivity; a 
primary factor affecting "participativeness'' 
is leadership) style; participative practices 
contribute to the "self-actualization*' of 
the individual in the work situation and to 
the lessening of the. differentials, in power 
and status in a hierarchy. 

There is also evidence on the proposition that 
involvement leads to supportiveness in the education 
literature. Cloward and Jones found that participation in 
school affairs - even at the level of attending PTA 
meetings - resulted in a 15% increase in supportiveneSs 
for education airong lower class respondents. (63 per cent 
of those who did not attend felt that more than a high 
school education was necessary to success while 78 per 
cent of those who did attend PTAs thought more education 
a necessity. Andrews and Noack in their paper on 
''The Satisfaction of Parents with Their Community Schools" 
cite, in addition to the Cloward and Jones study, the 
work of Hess and Shipman, and of Rankin as confirming 
that, "The participation of parents in various facets 
of the school's operation was found to improve the 
parent's attitude. ..." 

Gittell's evaluation of the Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville experience also indicated that the. amount of 
support by that community for its schools increased during 
the first years of the community control experiment 
despite the disruption which marked much of that period. 
In two surveys taken a year apart, support for building 
principals jumped from 40 per cent to 75 per cent, support 
for the community superintendent doubled from 29 per cent 
to 5S per cent, and support for the comiaunity school board 
itself increased from 31 per cent to 57 per cent. Even 
the central Board of Education shared in these more 
supportive attitudes, going from 24 per cent approval to 
a SO per cent rating in a year. " . * . V/hen asked to 
evaluate the schools in the district in comparison to the 
way they were before the creation of the Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville district, 72 per cent rated the schools better 
or about the same while only 17 per cent thought that 
they were worse and 10 per cent were not sure."^^ 
Gittell*s findings lend support to an earlier speculation 
by Lyke: "It is likely that community control of the 
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schools will very quickly change the character of 
political interaction in ghetto comiauiiities • Citizens 
will no longer trace all prpblems in the schools to a 
repressive white society , Hostility and tensions are likely 
to diminish as reforms are made, and future debate over 
education policy will be less likely to be as ideological 
as it currently is."°^ 

The participation hypothesis holds that as the 
involvement of the conuflunity increases so does its 
support iyeness. There is sufficient evidence about the 
general relationship so th:*t it can be accepted with some 
confidence. In a moment we will turn to the evidence 
about relations between involvement and support for specific 
aspects of the schools such as personnel, program and 
finance. Before reviewing that evidence, however, we need 
to consider an exception to the general relationship 
between increased involvement and increased support. 

Two studies have found that as involvement 
increases, so does the tendency to be critical of the 
schools. Working with a national sample of 2,000 parents, 
Kent Jennings found that those parents who were PTA 
members had fewer grievances against the school than did 
parents who, in addition to being PTA members, also belonged 
to other education-related groups. 39 Interestingly 
enough, PTA members, too, had grievances although fewer of 
them. For all groups, once a grievance had been expressed 
and pursued, there was a tendency to have another- 

The second study was that of Cloward and Jones, 
("Social Class: Educational Attitudes and Participation'*) 
which has been cited before. The study was conducted in 
the early 1960's with about a thousand residents of 
New York's ]^o\:qt i^dst oiae. The authors found that the more 
a person was exposed to the schools, the more likely it 
was that that person would define education as either the 
first or second greatest problem in the community. (Middle 
class respondents were more likely to lower their 
appraisals of the school as a result of exposure to it than 
were working or lower class people.) Cloward and Jones 
interpreted this finding as follows: 

These results would tend to suggest that 
school administrators must be prepared to 
deal with more negative attitudes toward the 
school if greater efforts are made to involve 
people in school activities. Such 
involvement , ... is functional for 
attitudes toward the importajice of education 
generally; but as attitudes "toward education 
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improve the school as an institute is more 
likely to cone under attack. Skillfully 
raanaged,hower , these negative attitudes 
can become a source o£ pressure for 
better educational facilities and programs. ^ 

i 

That complaints increase as involvement increases 
will have the cleariix;, of truth for uauy sciiooi i-riiici^rals . 
However an important distinction needs to be made in both 
cases. Neither Jennings' "grievances" nor Cloward and 
Jones' "negative appraisals or "problem" finding are 
necessarily related to support. An individual may believe 
that cancer is an enormous problem, and may be very 
critical about research to discover its cure, yet still 
support the program. That an individual thinks of the 
local school as the most significant problem in the community 
can simply mean that that person thinks effort at 
educational improvement should have the highest priority. 
The task, as Cloward and Jones rightly point out, is to 
use the criticism which occurs for constructive 
purposes . 

One way in which the prospects for constructive 
criticism can be increased is through the institution of 
a mechanism for shared control. Donald Haider points out 
that, "representational devices tend to be important to 
a citizen's sense of efficacy and overall support for 
a political system. It is at the heart of the democratic 
process and should not be minimized. Similarly, two 
political scientists, Norman Luttbeg and Richard Griffin 
set out to see whether or not a lack of accurate 
representation by education officials (including building 
principals) of citizen preferences would affect the amount 
of support those citizens had for the system. They 
hypothesized that, "the low salience of politics for 
the average man ?Tieans that the lack of representation in 
no way a^|ects the level of public support for the political 
system"; but instead they found that as misrepresentation 
increased, support decreased. Although the amount of 
the association was i^light (about 10 per cent of the 
variance in public support was explained by misrepresentation) 
it was still significant. 

To this point, we have discussed the evidence 
which indicates that general support for the schools 
may be built througli increasing conununity involvements 
The saiae means can be used to generate support for specific 
areas of education. In a typical finding, Bullock 
reported a positive association betv;eeu ari:eiiaauce at PTA 
meetings and approval of the schools ' programs . The 
evidence suggests that non- approvers of the educational 
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program tend also to be non-attenders at PTA,^^ jhe 

US Office of Education has also counseled administrators: 

•Tarental involvQment offers the school adiainistrator 

a number of ways for iinproving public confidence • First, 

it gives parents an opportunity to see firsthand the 

real problems school officials face. The more knowledgeable 

they are about the problems and needs of the schools, 

the more likely they are to support funding to meet 

those needs. And, continuing on the relationship 

between involvement, understanding and support for 

programs, the US Civil Rights Commission in an extensive 

national survey dealing with school desegregation 

found . • • a close relation between understanding the 

facts and more favorable response toward desegregation. 

The more people know, the less wj.lling they are to 

restrict the Constitutional rights of black children. 

Similar relations obtain in the area of personnel. 
In the year after the coniniunity control experiment was 
instituted in the Ocean Hill-BrownsvilXe district of 
New York City, Gittell found that support for the teachers 
more than doubled from 38 per cent responding positively 
to 77 per cent.96 she continues: 

As compared to results in other surveys of 
ghetto rieighborhoods, however, we did conclude 
that more parents were in the schools more 
frequently and felt more positively towards 
the locally selected professional staff and 
the local board. Informal visits to the 
schools were greater and knowledge of what 
was going on appeared to be more widespread. 
Certainly, parents felt school personnel 
were more responsive to them. Participant 
observations and interviews with staff 
suggested greater parent attendance and 
interest at meetings and more use of the 
schools as community facilities. 

The area of financial support for the schools is 
crucial no\^ and still growing in importance. The school- 
community communications study conducted by Richard 
Carter and others at Stanford University, 

. . . begin with the hypothesis (and implicit 
hope) that public understanding leads to support 
for public education. V/e found some 
evidence for this hypothesis. But we found 
it for the degree of understanding among 
informed observors in school districts, not 
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among the citizens as a whole. From what 
we have seen of citizen participation, there 
is little to suggest that we would find 
support related to understanding araong 
citizens generally. ^ 

Carter's findings indicate that understanding is indeed 
related to support but understanding itself is also 
related to and increased by participation in school 
affairs. Thus, to retrace the chain discussed earlier, 
involvement leads to increased knowledge which in 
turn conduces to support, in this case willingness to 
financially support the schools. The same relation is 
traced in the opposite direction by George Gallup based 
on his 1969 national survey of public attitudes towards 
the schools: 

*'l. V/liile the American people seem reasonably 
well informed about school activities / 
they a^re ill-informed about education 
itself. 

2. Since they have little or no basis for 

judging the quality of education in their 
local schools, pressures are obviously 
absent for improving the quality. 

''Thus, in the absence of more sophistication 
and information, they can hardly be 
expected to be stronger supporters of 
r.iore money. 

Tlie so-called ''turnout hypothesis in school 
finance election points in the sa^iie direction. School 
bond issues pass more easily when voting is light than 
when it is heavy. In V oters and Their Schools, Richard 
Carter and John Sutthoff report that far more than a 
thousand sciiool districts over more than a decade, bond 
election experience indicated that, '*when the percentage 
of voters is less than 30 percent, many more elections 
succeed than fail; when a moderate turnout of 30 to 60 
per cent of the voters occurs, more elections fail than 
succeed; and when the turnout is over 60 per cent, the 
chances of success and failure are equal. Although 
the relationship is roughly curvilinear, most school 
people have concentrateu on the diminished cliances of 
success in the portion of voter turnout from 30 to 60 
per cent. The relationship exists because o£ the differences 
in attitudes which characterize successive strata of the 
electorate. In general, the stratum of frequent voters 
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contains a higher proportion of people favorable to 
government action (requests for additional money, in thifi 
case)' than does the stratum of infrequent voters- Thus, 
as voter turnout increases, ,it comes initially from a 
stratum of voters which has a higher proportion of "antiJJ 
attitudes. Evidence is not unanimous on this relation, 
but the 'conclusion ordinarily drawn from it is that success 
can be enhanced if voting can be depressed^ 

There are two difficulties with this conclusion. 
In the first place, it is morally objectionable for 
public^ educators to rely on restricting the public's 
franchise for the schools' success. The second objection 
is a practical one. It is difficult to control voter 
turnout. When issues are important and opinions , are 
strongly held^ . turnout may be heavy. Since in exactly the 
most important issues that is tlie case, it seems much more 
preferable for educators to work on the attitudes that 
characterize all strata of the electorate prior to the 
need for mobilizing Support. A' reservoir of informed 
voters is a much mare reliable resource .in times of, crisis 
than people who are intermittently called upon for only 
marginal participation. After one of the few longitudinal 
research efforts examining school/community interaction, 
Robert Agger and Marshall Goldstein concluded that there 
was an oijiinons gap between professional educators and the 
less isjobilized stratuiii of citizens. They found an, 

. . \ increasing tendency for the alienated 
to ov,;;;d.nize and be organized by what the 
. ' domijiTnt overs tructure might term "demagogues • '' 
The increasingly effective leaders of the 
oppc>ition are demagogues but ' not the 
pejcvitive sense. They are men and women who 
iosent the less articulate but substantial 
r»;:i:'i-vs of people whose potentially sympathetic 
.iLtyuj^rt has increasingly been \\rasted by an 
c-iiLc which partly does not comprehend the 
existence of an alien cultural perspective, 
^ partly does not care^ partly does not know 
i'.ov; to cope with it, and partly fears both 
, personal and professional self -searching and 

the kinds of professionally prohibited 
, political involverAent which might then have 
to follow. •'•"^ 

Uhat Agger and Goldstein are talking about is 
the manipulative use of involvement, the practice of 
asking for community inputs only at the point of crisis, 
in only one direction (support) , and then only for 
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something that has already been unilaterally determined. 
Russell Isbister and G« Robert Koopman make the case 
against this manipulative public relations model nicely: 

\'ihen citizen participation is looked on as a 
way to get out of a community conflict or to 
put over a bond issue, the very process is 
degraded. Emphasis should be placed on the 
essential nature of democracy on the basic 
right o£ the interested citizen. Education, 
being a matter of great public concern, 
should be planned by all members of the 
coiiUftuuity. Without participation in educational 
planning, only the most common and traditional 
of needs may be perceived and met. ■'•^ 
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GOAL IV: DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE 



One of the root norms of a democratic society 
is that those people whose lives are affected by a public 
institution should, in some fashion, participate in the 
control of that institution. Schools affect important 
aspects of the social and material well-being that their 
students will enjoy. Schools are directly relevant to the 
ambitions which parents have for their children, and 
they are major public agencies in terms of taxes spent 
and social missions performed. At the neighborhood level 
these effects suggest that there should be neighborhood 
participation in school decision making. In fact, this 
basic democratic principle is 5o string that even if 
involvement could not be expected to affect educational 
achievement, institutional responsiveness, and support 
for schooling^ it would still be justified on this 
principle alone. Kelvin Mogulog, whose wide practical 
and academic experience with citizen participation in 
social welfare/makes him an exceptionally well-qualified 
observer, has pointed to the democratic principle as an 
intrinsic and sufficient justification for comuunity 
involvement: 

It is not that citizen participation helps 
us tv; get any place faster; although it may 
in fact do all the good things that have been 
claimed for it (e.g., decrease alienation, 
create a program constituency, calm would-be 
rioters, etc.). Rather we b*>se the case for 
a broadly conceived Federal citizen 
participation policy on the argument that 
participation represents an unfulfilled 
goal in and of itself. It fits us well as 
a society. It is what the American 
experiment is all about. And perhaps in the 
process of giving aggrieved g>oups influence 
over their resources and communal decision 
because it is right we will increase the 
life chances for all of us.-'-^^ 

The problem is that decision about many parts 
of the schooling enterprise are facilitated by expert 
knowledge. That knowledge is not very widely spread 
through the population. Those who possess it have 
inevitably used it to control the course and outcomes of 
education which they believe in, V/hereas in urban 
education, major parts of the community aisagree with 
the values and actions of the experts, it is necessary 
for the community to assert, on its own oeiiJif. ii:s 
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own interests. The problem o£ lay involvement in areas 
that are at least in part technical is a persistent one. 
Almost fifty years ago, John Dewey wrote: 

Ho government by experts in which the masses 
do not have the chance to inform the experts 
as to their needs can be anything but an 
oligarchy managed in the interest of tVe 
few. And the enlightenment must proceed in 
ways which force the administrative specialists 
to take accoui*t of the needs. The world has 
suffered more from leaders and authorities 
than from the masses. The essential need, in 
other words, is the improvement of the 
methods and conditions of debate, discussion 
and persuasion. That is the problem of the 
public.l'^^ 

A mechanism for shared control is defined as 
something which provides to all relevant points of view 
in the community a regular opportunity to be heard and to 
have an effect on the determination of school policy 
matters. At that level of authenticity, it is obvious 
that shared control is consistent with the democratic 
principle of involvement in school decision naking. 
When schools and communities institute such mechanisms, they 
are ipso facto realizing the democratic principle. 
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II. JlIHi^ 70 o.iAiO] CJJTkOL 1/uAT TO bXPLCT? 



Urban schools are faiiious for the demands they 
place on their administrators. The pressures are. intense, 
the resources are scarce the tasks are hard and important. 
The demanaing nature o£ the job is true in general and 
also for particular areas such as community relations « 
In the previous part we have discussed the gains which 
may be expected from comiaunity involvement. Increased 
goal achievement is the 'Vhy" of community involvement; 
control should therefore be shared when increased goal 
achievement is sought. Shared control occurs within 
an environment which determines a great deal about the 
implementation o£ the mechanism. The expectations 
and belierT^ncj^ administrators also ^^ffect control 
sharing. One central preoccupation of administrators 
lias to do with conflict. This section discusses: 

(a) the ubiquity of conflict in the urban environment; 

(b) the problem of apathy; (c) administrative responses 
to conflict; (d) the impact of conflict on the schools; 
and (e) the prospects that shared control can improve 
the conflict situation. 

Is conflict a good thing or a bad thing? That 
depends on the answers to several questions: Conflict 
between whom? ^''^bout what? ^low is it pursued? V/hat are 
the outcomes? 17hen teachers and boards disagree and 
teacjiers strike or take *'job actions'* ths^kj^y or may not 
be acceptable o V/hen administrators seek jfreiJ kinds of 
pension rights and struggle with diff ex-^dt^roups and factions 
in the state legislature, the struggle ma)t or may not be 
justified. V/hen national coalitions fight for full 
funding of Federal legislation tliat too may be alj- 'ri^jht 
In each case^ one's attitude toward the acceptability of 
tiie disagreements pursued to the level of conflict will 
depend on how you feel about the issue at rtake (is it 
important to you? Do you agree with what is being 
demanded?) ; the methods being used (are theyffair and 
appropriate to the grievance at stake); and, tlie different 
protagonists (this judgment is '.iSLally closely linked 
with the one about the merits of the issue itself.) 

All of those considerations are somewhat abstract. 
Hos". people resist saying how they might apply any of them 
until they have more particulars about specific issues. 
But, tiiere are areas vniere overall judgments guide reaction. 
One such area is that of community relations where the 
first reaction of most administrators to the prospects for 
conflict is a negative one . . . ''It's bad . . . 
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"The children can only suffer . . etc. However, 

that is not necessarily true. In what folloxvs^ we 
will be applying the standards mentioned above to 
the question of conuiiunity school conflict. 

A g^ood deal of the discontent which is focused 
Oirban schools falls there simply because every 
neighborhood has a public school ana practically everyone 
has had enough experience with education to feel competent 
to express opinions about it. George La Noue and Bruce 
Smith point out: 

Unlike 'astitutions in other policy areas, 
most citizens have had some sustained 
involvement with schools. Althougli that 
may not give them any insights into the 
technical problems of either budget or 
pedag gy^ it does provide an important 
reservoir of intuitive evaluations and 
value judgments that ought to be 
represented in the policy process « Further, 
if a school system is serious^ motivation 
often exists among parents to learn enough 
to participate competently in policy 
discussions, V/hit is involved after all 
is the policy that will develop the civic 
attitudes and vocational options of 
children. Society at large has an important 
interest in these questions , but there is 

/a particular stake for parents. There is 
notliing analogous in other policy areas to 

^the special emotional ties and respojisibility 
of parents and their children. ■'■ 

In addition to this proximity, it is often the case ' 
that the local school is one of the neighborhood's most 
material resources. TJiis built-in potential for 
controversy is remarked by Fantini et alo, 

The movement for real couuuunity voice in the 
public school unavoidably contains potential 
for conf lie t , not only in ideological terms 
but also in more earthy currency. The public 
schools are a major enterprise., possessing all 
elements that surround vast corporate 
undertakings - a physical plant, millions of 
jobSy contractors who depend on the schools 
for commissions, textbook publishers, and 
various forms o£ organizations concerned with 
tneir own perquisites and positions. In the 
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simplest sense > the public schools are an 
enterprise with a nearly $30 billion annual 
budget aaa uore tnan 2 million teaching and 
other jobS;, both cons tan^'T)^ expanding ; the 
money and jobs --both a/e at is sue. 

The local school isVa visible institution with 
which practically everyone has\had some experience; it 
affects central values having to do with cultural and 
political identity and economic mobility; there is 
great uncertainty about how education can be improved 
yet everyone is positive that it needs to" be. Given all 
of that it is little wonder that conflict and the . 
potential for conflict is' always near surface, 
l/hat the i3randeis University study said of citizen 
participation in 2U big cities in general is particularly 
true for education: ''Disagreements, controversy, and 
conflict over the implementation of target area participation 
can be expected regardless of the nature^of the program 
or tiie nature of the coi-imuuity setting.''-^ But the point 
here is not that every urban school is surrounded by a 
constantly critical coxamunity. Some are, but more are 
note In fact parent apathy and quiescence are major 
problems (which are discussed below) . But where 
conflict is hot now apparent , the conditions for conflict 
are still present. Although controversy may be latent, 
its possible eruption is a source of considerable 
apprehension for school people. Almost by definition, 
conflict between tlie school ana the community threatens 
control of tlie institution. It has certainly ended or 
coKipromised a number of careers. For administrators who 
take seriously their responsibility for what happens to 
the school, the emergence of dissension is often 
re^^arded as a personal failing. Beyond that, it is unlikely 
that tne principal will have iiad much professional training 
for conflict resolution, especially* when it takes place 
outside tiie staff. 

On the oi^ hand, there is tiie prospect for 
serious, damaging, and uncontroilea conflict. On the 
otiier hand is a situation in which the neighborhood is 
relatively uninvolved, quiet, and perhaps even apathetic. 
It is little wonder rhat many principals prefer 
aparhy to involvement o At least apathy leaves the 
airection of the school unciianged and in the hands of 
professionals . In addition , urban parents have a 
reputation for Deing notoriously difficult to involve 
in scliool ar fairs . In a 1967 article , Joe L. Reiiipson 
sUi.imarized the reasons offered for tlie gulf between urban 
sciiools aiiu parents. 
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It is held that p; . vMits do not care, that 
they resent the school, that they think that 
the teacher, whom they perceive as belonging 
to a higher social class, looks down on 
them, that they do know how to help their 
children; that they do not think they can 
influence their children's school life; that 
they have had unpleasant experiences with 
the school; that tliey have no concern lor 
long-range problems and therefore do not see 
the need to go to school unless their 
children are in trouble; and that they are 
pessimistic and uncertain about the future. 

On the oth^.r hand, the schools are held 
responsible for the gulf because teachers 
fear parents; because teachers live outside 
the school neighborhooa; because school 
authorities are not interested in the welfare 
of the pu; il, some even being antagonistic 
toward parents and children; because teachers 
use educational jargon; because the reading 
level required by communications from the 
scIaooI is too hign; because the school , does 
not know what should be done; because the 
formalized activities of the school 
discourage parents; because the school has 
not developed sound machinery to provide for 
improved relations and because inadequate 
staffing precludes having the tiiiie for 
parental contacts . ^ 

Rempson points out that most of the characteristics 
^.'Jiich make urban parents difficult to involve in the 
school are class- linked, that is, it is harder to 
mobilize lower class people for civic action. Heriott 
and St. John^ "found that parents whose children attended 
working class sci-ools were ress likely to attend school 
events, less likely to come to school to discuss their 
children's problems on their own initiative, and less 
likely to be interested in school affairs. For example, 
87 per cent of the parents whose children attended schools 
serving pupils v/ith high social-economic backgrounds were 
reported by principals to have attended school it least 
once daring the school year; principals reported that only 
49 per cent of working class school parents visited school 
as often.'^^ 

The fact i:i;::r .civcr c\::ss parcivls ::rt -Jiliici:!': to 
involve in scaooJ affairs does not mean that it is 
impossible to involve them. Many of the features of the 
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accoupauying handbook have been designea specifically 
for u?e with lower class coriOiaunities . 

Tiiere is a great deal of difference between 
writing about something and actually doing it. Telling 
other people that they need to risk, recognize, ana cope 
with conflict between their schools and communities is 
a perfect exauple of the gapo Nonetheless, conflict and 
the potential for conflict are part of the urban reality. 
A mechanism of shared control can help overcome apathy 
and manage conflict, but before administrators can be 
convinced of that they may need to have the dysfunctional 
nature of apathy demonstrated. 

Given the alternative, a quiet commu:.ity may 
seem to be an asset, but if it is, it is a questionable 
one. iiann found that almost one third of the administrators 
described their communities as being apathetic or passive 
about education but' then interpreted that apathy as 
support for the school. That is a dubious leap since 
there is often quite a gap between the administrators^ 
estimate and the public's reality. Luttbeg and Griffin 
compared evaluations of the job that principals and the 
public tiiought schools, and teachers were doing. Among 
principals, 901 felt that the teacliers were doing either 
a '^jgood^' or a ''very good'' job and 98% felt the sams 
way about the local schools. But the percentage . of the 
public holding tiie .same^high evaluation of the school 
was only 49% for. both objects.^ Thus, lay people are 
not nearly as favorably disposed to the schools as are 
adiiiinistrators . Principals who chose to believe that 
people are quiet because they are satisfied may be 
misleading themselves. 

Adiiiinistrators liiay also be mistaken about tlie 
question of conflict, .As long as they stay apatnetic, 
these communities undoubtedly allow their professionals 
considerable autonomy. But wheii they do become involved 
in controversy, that conflict is much more likely to be 
destructive. The Carter. et al> , study of school 
cohu.iunity coiiuiiunications tound th^^t ^'Achieving support 
through quiescenze is largely fortuitous at least it 
is for nowo There is no control on the emergence of 
conflict, onl}^ attempted ' control of it when it becoiaes 
tiireatening . The suggestion is that administrators in ' 
such communities may be livinn 0}i borrowed time. 
Robert Grain, Eliku iCatz, ana Donald Rosenthal made a 
nationwide study that determined, among other things, 
the conditions under which ordinary conflict became 
destructive or rancorous.. The apathy of the coimaunity 



was one o£ those factors^that contributed to such 
uncontrollable conflict. 

Coianunities which are truly apathetic are 
unlikely to. become interested in any school affairs until 
the needs, problemSj controversies, or w]\atever have 
become too acute for any but major changes, flut, because 
they have little or no civic experience, such communities 
are not very likely to help with those changes. Since it 
takes a major event' to arouse interest, an apathetic 
cohimanity is much more likely to be severely critical, 
demanding, and dogmatic at precisely the point 
when those qualities are least useful. Leigh Stelzer 
says that, ''A body of literature on school as well as 
generalized conflict suggests that the anomic outbursts 
that plague school politics are the results of closed 
decision procedures (.Coleman, v 1957 ; lannaccone , 1967) ."^ 

As long as apathy obtains , the school lacks 
the signals it needs in order to serve the community. When 
no interests are expressed, there is no guidance and the 
school can get seriously uncoordinated with its . ' * . 
clientele. In discussing the subject of one of his case 
studies, Suiiuaerf ield says, "Ironically, Mr. Lowe, tries 
to keep conflict do^wn - and he ^succeeds - when in the 
case of Lawrence conflict is perhaps an essential missing 
ingredient needed to raise the quality of education. 
The points that Laurence lannaccone and Frank Lutz make 
with respect to the relations between superintendents 
and boards can be applied to principals and communities 
as well: 

There are few if any effective political 
mechanisms for lOvai' dissent in the typical 
American local school district . . . 
.Without the development of viable political 
mechanisms for provoking district-wise 
discussion and debate and without provisions 
for legitimate public dissent witli 
confrontation between oppcsiiiv^ v\ews on 
edacaticnal matters , the school administrator 
is usually reduced to manipulating his board 
by posing as more of an expert than any one 
man or single group of professionals can 
ever be. Thus the board is faced with the 
extreme alternatives of accepting staff 
recommendations in total or rejecting its 
professional s taf f 

Robert Alfora i.iares a related point when he says, . . . 
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Tne more buraucratization, the More need for special 
issue-publics to form to focus presgure upon particular 
sets of officials and the elites . "'•'"^ 

Moreover, neighborhoods that are temporarily 
quiet may also be very unstable. They may tip easily 
into rather disruptive conflict that other more stormy 
neighborhoods^ with different patterns and mechanisms 
might nandle more effectivelyc The choice facing the 
principal in an apathetic community is rather like that 
facing a boiler room engineer. The eiigine€r may prefer 
the steady hiss of an escape valy^^ to chj vK-c:isioi r.i roar 
of an explosion. Apathy may not be entirely eliminated by 
a successful mechanism of. community involvement, but it, 
and its. affects should certainly be ameliorated. 

Stillj, not many administrators are willing to 
risk conflict for the benefits it may entail. Education 
is a discipline that draws heavil)^ on the knoAvledge base 
of several sciences; the practice of education is a 
profession requiring extensive preparation. The more 
seriously an educator takes the scientific and professional 
aspects of education, the less likely it is that the 
participation from an inevitably less informed public ^ 
will be seen as legitimate o In Education a^id Public 
Understanding Gordon iicCloskey writes about what is a 
common approach among professionals: . . , Any 
consideration of school-comiiiunity relationships quite 
rightly involves consideration of a basic question 
frequently phrased as follows: ''Is school policy to be 
based on scientific definitions of the educational need:> 
of children and youth , ox on the whims of public opinion? 
Are educators going to sacrifice educational principles to 
the pressures exerted by uninforned groups?"-'-^ Put that 
way, the answer is obviously - hO ^ educators should not 
sacrifice principles to whims. But who is to say what is 
a whim and what is a principle? Are whims the exclusive 
province of tii^e public and principles the vii^lc property 
of professionals? It is obvi-'usly possible to abuse the 
cloak of expertise as riarold Howe pointec^ out. ^^Educators 
sometimes tend to regard • themselves as anoiAced by a 
holy oil that confers a unique wisdom upon them, and they 
literally regard laymen as their flock: sheep to be herded 
toward a destination they have picked out."^^ In New 
York City, the Bundy Conunission reported to the Mayor that 
''Often the right of the layman to an account for 
professional performance while given lip service, is in 
effect nullified by challenges to his co mpetence to 
inquire into what are considered basically professional 
affairs. But education is public business as well as 



professional business. Public education in the United 
States was never intended to be a professional monopoly.*'" 



Expertise and professional standing are used to 
exclude a public that is defined as uninformed. Those 
attitudes coincide with a belief in the virtues of non- 
partisan, neutral, and technically objective government. 
Louis Masotti sunmiarizes his research on school 
administrators and conflict as follows: 

Honpartisanship and conflict avoidance are the 
coLiiiion themes., technical authority (I'epresented 
by p.rof ess ' onal adiuinistrators) is a conunon 
mechanism. . . Controversy over public policy 
and partisan competition for public office 
are se^n as'a threat to the ''good life'' and 
are resented as a disruption. . . One of the 
major functions of the professional 
administrator in these communities is to 
contain or suppress social conflict; his job 
may depend on his ability to do this» ' 

These tactics worked for quite a wliile: Until 
recently the public as a wliole has been content to leave 
education in almost solely professional hands. But it 
is always necessary to return to the public for financial 
support, for sanctions ^ for help with controversy. In 
those times J, educators have paid a high price for their 
non-partisan and non-public politics. V/hen public 
business is conducted wtih only intermittent involvement y 
the emphasis can seldom be on issues (which have been 
defined as ^^technical'^ andnot apfirapriate for the 
public) and instead tends to focus on personalities. 
That leaves the school adjiiinistrator , who has sought 
.to avoid conflict, instead personally spotlighted by it* 
Grain, in The Politics of Community Contro l notes, 

4 • avoiding controversial matters does not, of course, 
make them go away; indeed, the political executive's 
neutrality should lead, in the long^ run, to .^.reater 
controversy, since lie is not using his influi^nce to prevent 
issues from being brought up* Thus 'personaji ity ' 
politics, weak political leaders, and high levels of 
controversy all seem to be products of nonpartisanship o v . 
David ilinar suggested tliat , the isolation of education \ 
from other municipal functions also meant that conflict / 
and opposition^could be easily hiobilized against such ^ 
a lonely tsur^et x^ther than dispersed among numerous J 
others* ^*The consequence of this situatior. is not only 
that demands are focused on specifics, as we suggested 
above, ut also that the authority systeia usually is not 
accustomed to being opposed and therefore lacks resilience* 
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Conflict is likely to be disorganizing shock. Whereas, 
in most democratic governraents , structured conflict is 
recognized as the way the game is played, in school 
government it often seems to be regarded as a rude and 
foreign intrusion . "^^ 

V/here does that leave us?" Harmon Ziegler, a 
Dolitical scientist whose research interests for the 
last several years have been in the area of school 
system responsiveness writes: 

School systems are not equipped to deal with 
conflict, and therefore, respond to escalated 
demands defensively. Defensive reactions 
anger those who made the original demands, 
and thus conflict -- normal in any x^ell 
functioning system -- becomes a.cause celebre. 
The constant brouhaha about schools should 
not mask the relatively routine nature of 
most educational decisions: City councils 
. and legislatures deal with equally intense 
conflicts in the normal course of doing 
business. In contrast, school systems do 
... not contain personnel emotionally or 

intellectually capable -of handling conflict 
(remember the watchword of -educational 

administration is unity) . 

And Luvern Cunningham, the Dean cf Ohio State's 
School of Education has reached a similar, conclusion: 

Inability to deal with discontent ,has caused 
school people to withdraw, to isolate 
themselves from their constituencies Ceven 
their students^ , and to communicate an 
^ intensely defensive posture. The tragic 

part of this phenomenon is that no one really 
wills thrt it be this way. Such . 
institutional withdrawal and protectionist - ■ 

behav\or is simply the natural response of 
an organism that has fcxiled to locate an 
adequate coping capacity . . . " 
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Some of the apprehension which administrators 
feel has to do with a preference^ for the simplest and 
most direct control axrangments. But, other 
apprehensions stem from a concern over the effect- which 
conflict may haves on support for the school. 1" the 
i>reced^n'^- chapter, we discussed the evidence which 
Andieat'er'that, . in general, community involyement is 
positively related to support for the school . But 



conflict is a special case of involvement; what happens 
to support for the schools when involvement turns into 
conflict? 

Before turning to that question, it sliould be 
stressed that there is no necessary relation between 
involvement and conflict. More involvement does 
not increase the pros;ect for conflict except under 
tiie circuiiistances in which involvement is not accompanied 
by institutional responsiveness, Stelzer's research on 
school board's as mediating agencies between the public 
and the superintendent is relevant nere, Stelzer's 
data indicates that boards which are more receptive to 
tiie public, do not originate opposition to the 
superintendent's policies any more often thiai? those that 
are less receptive. Thus. o;. cr.nuss 'to the^public does 
not imply conflict with the administration. On the 
other hand when conflict already exists in the community, 
then tlie more receptive board is more likely to oppose 
the superintendent.^^ 

It should be obvious that some kinds of conflict 
do decrease support for the schools. In looking at 
relatjohships between school boards and urban communities, 
iCeiir Jennings and Harmon- Ziegler found that *'Both 
support and consensus vary inversely with metropolitanism 
(r- -,57 and -.45 respectively). The social complexity 
indicator of greater power in accounting for responsiveness 
Thus, the more urban the area, the less likely it is that 
there will be either much. agreement about or much ^ 
support for the schools. The Carter study of schoox/ 
coFiUiiunity relations found that ^^The nature of the 
pattern of nonsupport can be seen in the regularity with 
which . . • multiple relationsliips contain the same 
elements: conflict and lack of acquiescence, And^ in 
all but one, they contain lack of understanding . 

Carter's findings are interesting at least in 
part because they emphasize the extent to which a lack 
of understanding is related to conflict and through it, 
to lack of support. The lack of understanding does not, 
however, extend to judgments about what school policies 
benefit which groups. In that case, the evidence 
indicates that lower class people are good judges of 
their own self interest. Agger and Goldstein found that 
"lower cultural- class groupings are not ant i education. 
Rather, tlie degree of approval which they exliibit is 
greater for programs perceived to be of benefit to them 
tJian for programs for the few others, the so-called 
academically able or the presumably underpaid 'teacher 
or adjuinistrator . " In fact, wliether or not the 
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school is serving the interests o£ its clientele jaay 
be a key ingredient in determining the extent to 
which conflict emerges. Gittell looked at whether or 
not service on a community school board had made its 
members more or less militant. 

VJhen asked i£ they became more radical or 
conservative as a result of membersJiip on 
the governing boards most of the board 
members chose either to ignore answering the 
question or to say that they were about the 
same- Our participant observers have noted, 
however, that in the sense that they advocated 
greater social change the governing board 
members became more militant. Whereas 
suburban school boards tend to become more 
moderate as a result of their experience, 
the impact of gove^rning board service in the 
three demonstration projects resulted in 
growing militancy. The extent of this 
r.ij.liccilisi.i " did, .however , differ in the 
districts . 26 

Thus, the action of the administrator and of 
the school are key to determining how much school- related 
conflict there will be. The RAIJD/TARP study of DHEW 
programs by Yin et al., found, for example that "V/eaker 
boards, mostly in the form of advisory couimittees can 
have negative effects on alienation reduction in those 
cases wehre raised expectations among citizens are not c 
satisfied by changes in service delivery /'27 gamson's 
study of rancorous conflict makes a similar point: 
. . Participation does not automatically remove 
strain. . . As long as the underlying sources of 
stress are not dealt with, such participation simply 
increases structural conduciveness and thus makes 
other expressions more likely. Of course, if the action 
also helps to remove the strain, for example by 
aiding the passage of remedial legislation^, then the 
net effect may be to reduce the possibility of other 
less orderly expressions . Gamson's study is an 
important one because it emphasizes that institutions can 
foster involvement and avoid the worst kinds of 
conflict as long as those institutions meet the neais Sf 
their clientele. 

On the other hana, there is considerable 
evidence about the extent to which sorae conflict is 
functional. Functional conflict is that in which 
in^rests clash;, are pursued aggresively and even 
abrasively, but the essential liiission and performance of 
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the school is not hindered, and may even be brought 
closer to the interests in dispute. (The objective 
assessment of whether or not any given controversy harms 
the school is, itself, likely to be a natter of some 
disagreement.) It is hard to see how conflict can be 
avoided. Urban schools deal with parents whose interests 
differ according to their aspirations for their children^ 
(college-bound, vocational etc). The ages of their 
children (early childhood^, grade levels etc), their 
beliefs about politics , race , religion, the irole of the 
school and so on. For some purposes parents and school 
people are at odds whether or not taxes should be 
increased and if so, who is to get the increase. Other 

community ^r^u,.s frequently a^ttujnpt to. use scJiooIs for 
their own purposes. Abraham Berstem is partly ngut 
when he says: "Lay determination of public school policies 
occurs only because educational procedures are indefinite 
and imbedded in private, armchair philosophy. Were 
they grounded in research, lay interference would 
disappear. Because the educational research that does 
exist is low-level and full of contradictory findings, 
any number, even if uninformed, can play in setting 
educational policy. In areas where^ research . 
findings are "high level," controversy is not impossible 
(important aspects of policy about medicin: and space 
exploration for example) but insofar as ujj certainty 
reinforces conflict borne of differing interests, 
Berstein is righto 

A school principal is widely regarded' as an 
^expert and as an educational leader. To justify that 
reputation, and also to keep the school functioning, 
administrators must inspire confidence, they\must seem 
strong^ literally "decisive'^ people. Faced with 
problems requiring a choice, the principal must move 
with apparent certainty^ But, as experienced administrators 
know, that facade is often a cloak for profound 
uncertainty. For the most significant questions of 
education (what causes effective learning , for example) 
there is very little definitive knowledge. In fact the 
knowledge base on whicli education is premised is 
scandalously deficient (a situation for which 
academics bear a greater responsibility than do 
practitioners). Because it is so deficient, while 
successful practice seems to demand certainty, 
many principals seek to maintain the myth of their own 
sufficient competence by tlie simple expedient of 
excluding practically everyone from decisions. 

In The Real i/orld o f Pujlic Schools Harry 
Broudy writes 
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Schools not only lack the autonomy for 
making the decisions that determine the 
success or failure of the enterprise, but 
more important, there is no professional 
cadre to provide criteria for judging the 
educational process. Public school personnel 
simply do not acknowledge any coherent body 
of knowledge on the basis of which they 
might legitijuately and convincingly claim 
the authority of the expert.' For one things, 
no coherent body of such knowledge exists; 
what knowledge there is fills to coiiUTiand 
sufficient acceptance to render tne notion 
of professional expertise plausible. 
There is no professional teacher or 
teacher of teachers feels obliged to learn 
or to consider. Hembers of coteries cite 
each others' works ^ but not the works 
of other coteries. Research is rarely 
replicated. '^'^ 

Educators may find a little comfort in the fact 
that they are not the only ones in this uncertain fix. 
In a general discussion of citizen participation and 
its impact on public administrators, Robert Aleshire 
has remarked how uncomfortable it is to have to share 
our (relative) ignorance. 

'\ • . Participation puts the spotlight on 
the fact that as a nation we really don^t know 
very much about social problems or their 
solutio'^n. V^e are still very much in an 
experi^mental stage. We don't like to make 

our /mr^] certainty ^ matter- of publ^-i: record, 
burned into rne minds of men througui enaless 
hours of debate and conflict. The quiet 
frustration of 'an administrator or an 
elected official making a decision masks 
the uncertainty more than the open process 
of participation. The official is allowed 
the margin of failure or error, but poor^ what 
do they know? How could they decide?^'^-'- 

Janet Reiner, Everett Reiner and Thomas A. Reiner . extend 
that point. ^^Given diverse aims, unequal resources^ 
and the consequently different demands on public 
and other institutional resources, we believe conflicts 
can best be resolved and allocation decisions most 
rationally laade by bringing tacit disagreements into 
the open, making them explicit and tlius subject to 
public scrutiny and debate. 
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Several authors poini out the beneficial 
results of some conflict. In h"i^ study of neighborhood 
school politics, Suinnerfield fcund that ''close contact 
witJi coLuaunity anu neighborhood groups provides the 
principal with a power base which he uses to expand and 
protect school interests* 33 Gittell says, "Some 
conflicts may well be healthy and in themselves, may 
activate new elements in the community. If the goal is 
greater participation and citizen interest, conflict 
may be a necessary component. Such clashes should not 
be viev/ed as necessarily negative in their impact. 
They must be evaluated in terms of the goals set or the 
model of political relations considered most productive 
to developing responsive policies."34 

Gittell also notes the effect wliich Preston 
IVilcox believes conflict had on eliminating apathy in 
parts of the New York City Puerto Rican community. 
''The Puerto Ricans in District 4 no longer are submi,ssive 
to the degree they once were the community corporation 
played an important role in waking them from their 
apathy. Co^lict perjiaps contributed to this mightly; 
as Clinard has said, 'The excitement and activity it 
generates tend to maintain the enthusiasm and support of 
the slum dweller. * The success of the community 
corporation in District 4? therefore, perhaps >wes 
much to the high level of conflict that has chix^akterized 
local school politics. ''35 David Austin's report\Qji the 
results cf the Brandeis study documented that conflict 
stabHized the gains from social programs. "The 
political and social movements among black citizens 
that were strengthened through adversary patterns of 
participation were able to maintaip those gains and mov^ 
forward on an independent basis. *'3o 

lannaccone and Lutz note the beneficial results 
which accrue to districts that make use of involvement 
mechanisms : 

Tlie analysis of the operation of the semiformal 
mediating organizations that clustered around 
the formal decision making organizations of 
the Jefferson School District indicated that 
the parents and teachers of Jefferson had 
developed mechanisms through which they 
simultaneously resolved their differences and 
attempted to influence school policies. The 
machinery had a healthy effect on the school 
district because the Jefferson Teachers^ 
Association and the Jefferson Parent Teachers' 



Association ^'fought out^* their differences 
in joint committees.^' 

Bloomberg and Kincaid draw similar 
encouraging conclusions about the results of widespread 
participation but they are not as optimistic about 
the prospects that the results will indeed emerge. 

Extensive efforts to optimize the understanding 
and operational skills of activist parents 
and to educate and train a majority of 
teachers and administrators to react 
positively to the new situation could minimize 
the disruptive consequences of sucii laovements 
and projects and maximize their contributions 
to changes that enhance the educational 
opportunities and experiences of ghetco 
children. Although methods to carry this 
out among school personnel and resident 
are known, there is little evidence that 
such efforts will be made on the needed 
scale. 




Bloomberg and Kincaid indicate the considerable 
responsibility which building principals bear in this 
regard. Part of their job is to make it possible for 
citizens to participate. Eiiimette Redford, writing in 
Democracy in the Administrative State, says, "We 
cannot accept the idea that the citizen must depend 
upon self-help to learn \\rhat tlie government is doing 
and how it affects him. In a democratic society each 
agency must bear a responsibility for informing people 
of the benefits and liabilities of its program and 
except as required for national security or the privacy 
of its staff;, for making its processes know to 
society. '^^^ 

It may be appropriate to close this discussion 
of the prospects for confljrct and its impact on the 
school with two quotations about some basic relations. 
The first is from the Bundy Commission and states the 
case very clearly for parent responsibility in any 
court controversy . 

Some of the concerns the Panel heard about 
local election of Community School Board 
members reflected a deep-rooted fear of 
provincial interests - Llack power or white 
power, left wing or right wing, . . . the 
evidence before us confirms our own initial 
conviction that^ p^/^^oiits can bo trusted zo care 
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more than anyone else for the quality of 
education their children get. There may 
be errors and excesses, especially at the 
start. But we do not hesitate to put our 
trust in the collective good sense of the 
public school parents of New York. ^ 

The second is a quotation froia Sidney Verba' s 
article dealing with democratic participation. "IHde- 
spread participation may lead into soraething resembling 
clxaos, but it is chaotic because there are many different 
people involved with many different goals. Under such 
circumstances J clear-cut policies are difficult to 
achieve. i3ut such are the circumstances of democracy." 

Finally, we need to ask, can principals expect 
tnat Ciiaii^iing the structure of their relations with the 
community will tontribute to the conflict situation. 
Part of the answer to that question has already heek 
given in the first part of this essay. There, increased 
involvement was related to increased goal achievement. 
Tne very reasonaole" presuhiption is that the more 
effective a sciiool is in achieving its goals, the less 
conflict it will experience. Thus, to the extexit that 
shared control contributes to goal achievement, it 
should also reduce tlie possibility of rancorous 
conflict. 

xJonetheless J many principals would prefer to rely 
on tne cJiain of coLunanu. Cities are, after all, 
equipped witji sciiool boards who are specifically cliarged 
vvit'i representing public interests and governing the 
sciiools in accordance with those interests. Since there 
is already such formally constituted and authoritative 
comjiiunity group, why should anything else be necessary? 
Unfortunately, tne National Aavisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders found that dissatisfaction with the 
school board (and with educational policies in general) 
was one of the most proi.iineut grievances of people 
in those cities wliere riots had occurred. Lyke".s 
research indicates that despite tne formal presence of 
school boards at the top of city systeias, "The wide- 
spread frustration and discontent are evidence of tlie 
lack of substantive representation. The formal 
representing institutions simply do not prove adequate 
means for urban citizens either to direct or control 
edu'cat ional policy . '^'^'^ 
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'^Substantive*' .representation ueans the willingness and 
ability to press for the satisfactioln of demands from 
groups. It is basic to the idea of 'representation yet 



because of the extremely wide range 



of interests ,in 



aiy given city, and because of tne 5;carce reiources 
whixli plague every system, no board can do an adequate 
j ob of representation. Lyke concluues that "Neither 
increasing a centralized board's authority or resources 
nor appointing members that better reflect tne soqial 
ciiaracteristics of the community will change the situation. 
Because they face a heterogeneous constituency with 
conflicting coiaiauuity organizations , board members 
prefer to minimize coi-uaunity influence rather than face 
continual conflicting pressures . ^'^^ 

The situation is one in which city-wide school 
boards give up the attempt to respond to the demands that 
are pressed because responding to one set would increase 
tiie pressure on them to respond to o*:hers. The logic of 
this may be functional for members of city-wide boarus 
in that it simplifies tiieir lives but it reckons 
completely without the fact that city systems already 
satisfy- some interests at the expense of others. By 
failing to respond to new demands they are endorsing and 
satisfying those who benefit from the status quo. Thus ^ 
a strategy wiiich is functional on the personal level 
('don't listen to "them"') is dysfunctional on the 
social level since it freezes a distribution of benefits 
wliicii reflects a prior urban population. Still, given 
the extreme range of interests in any city^, it may be 
extreiiiely difficult for city-wide board members to be 
much laore responsive than they are. Thus, one way to 
achieve greater responsiveness may be to shirt the 
representational function to a much siiiall area base. 

A great deal of tiie function and the justification 
of establishing shared control groups at the school building 
level is precisely this, to provide representation on an 
areal base siaall enough so that it can be responsive 
to local needs which would otherwise go unsatisfied. 
The importance of providing more adequate representation 
is highlighted by the wideSirro-d ' reluctance of people 
to take more personal action. In a sample of Florida 
citizens, Luttbeg and Griffin found tiiat 

. , 94 per cent of the public would not 
resort to organizing a protest demonstration, 
goin^ to court, or threatening school officials 
with the ballot box to correct the situation. 
It appears, then^ that the public has indeed 
bought the story of the school professional 
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that ''only they aire qualified to make 
policy since alternative political controls 
such as voting and court action are seen as 
inappropriate ways to shape educational 
policy. 

Two points should be made about this^-,:nc first is that 
this sort of reluctance makes citizen representation by 
established groups even more vital than it might other- 
wise be. The seconu is that although the 94 per cent 
figure liiay seen hign, tiie 6 per cent wlio are left for 
Liore active personal intervention is about comparable 
to the size of the group who would take a i;iore active 
role in politics anyway. And assuming that we would 
generalize from the Luttbeg and Griffin Florida sample 
to the country as a wiiole, the tiny 6 per cent 
there becomes more than a million people who are willing 
to protest, sue and politic in order to get the schools 
to change. Few social revolutions can count on a 
mobilizing base that large. 

Ue also need to consider who the people are 
who are not now well represented by the existing 
arrangements. Obviously, there are the urban poor. 
Recent research has documented that, "the larger the 
percentage of poor liouseholds in the district, the less 
accurate are the legislators' assessment of constituent 
opinion/^46 addition, poor people are more inclined 

to seek redress of grievances tliiough institutional, 
not personal means. '^Riley and Cohen's study of 
Boston parents, for example, indicated that middle class 
parents prefer personal contact witii teacners and 
principals; and working class were more likely to want 
institutional (i.e., community political boards) 
mechanism for increased parrv.t involvement in schools. 
Riley and Cohen attribute this difference to non- 
dominant political groups seeking new ways to influence 
sciiools . 
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III \mO SHOULD BE INVOLVED? 



The thrust o£ the Handbook is toward increasing 
the involvement of the lay community in school decision- 
making. This section is the first of the '^'operational" 
sections and takes up the topic of how such a group comes 
into being and bow its members may be selected. Everyone 
agrees that the group should be ^'representative of the 
community" but actually ralizing that goal requires careful 
attention. The various bases for representation and the 
various methods of selecting representatives are considered 
in tnis section. 

Tiie handbook itself discusses the origins of 
differeiit groups. That treatment does not need laucn 
elaboration 0 The sporauiCj and special purpose nature 
of most coi.uaunity involvement in education (except for PTAs) 
is well known. Many groups arise in reaction to a 
particular crisis and just as rapidly go out of business 
when the crisis is resolved or subsides. Administrators 
tend to think of educational issues as being in a world 
apart from all others, including from all other municipal 
issues. TnuSj they prefer that citizens approacii 
educational matters not as members of groups but as 
individuals supposedly acting on the merits of eacli specific 
issue. V/allace Sayre described the coiamunity which most 
school administrators would prefer: "Tlie community ^ when 
it confronts educational questions should be an unstructured 
^.udience of citizens. These citizens should njt be 
influenced in their response to educational questions by 
their structured association or organizations; not as 
members of interest groups of any kind (save perhaps in 
parent groups) or as Lieiiibers of a political party. 
The lack of continuing education- related interest groups 
iiieans several things for administrators. Wot many people 
will know very much one way or the other about schools 
(which contributes to rujnors and crises) . There will be 
very few controls on controversies since people cannot take 
leadership from establishing groups « Those groups that 
do come into being, since they lack the commiti.iuAc and 
sophistication associated with continious participation 
will be more extreme in their demands than would otherwise 
be the case. -All of that contributes to the prospect 
for dysfunctional conflict - exactly what principals seek 
to avoid. The creation of a shared control group is 
recoiiUiiended for tnis reason as for the several others 
mentioned earlier c 

A crisis about discipline or a need for a new 
builaing, or a controversy about money or curriculum, can 
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often lead to the creation of an ad hoc group. These 
groups can serve as the basis for a shared control group 
but only if special attention is paid to several features. 
In order to be legitimate a shared control group must 
be as broadly representative of the community as possible. 
However, crisis-oriented groups forri around only a 
single side of a particular issue. By definition, a 
^'pro" grbup will exclude the '*antis" and vice versa, 
iioreover, a group foruea around tiie issue, say student 
groupings practices, will not be fairly representative 
of those p'eople who are concerned with extending the school 
day or adopting open classrooms. Special purpose groups 
must always be modified. Special purpose groups do help 
to mobilize some parts of the community, they do identify 
people and issues which probably need attention, and. they 
often give their members important skills, experience, 
and training. But, precisely because of their limited 
focus, special purpose groups must always be modified. 

The same point applies when Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Parent Association, Home-School Leagues, and 
other similar organizations serve as the basis for a 
shared-control group. The need for bread representation 
and for an independent and legitimate point of view must 
be consideredo Research indicates that the groups with 
the best prospects for success are those in which members 
have had some prior experience with each other in a 
group setting.^ The presence of prior organizational ties 
increases tiie co/iesion of Hi^ new grou^.s aaJ facilita f:cs its 
involvement witii the institution.-^ In addition, when 
conflict arises^ tlie extent to which members have worked 
together prior to the conflict is positively associated 
with successful resolution. Tiiese are important benefits 
from building the shared control group on an existing base, 
but the necessity of modifying th^t base so that it 
serves its new purpose should be kept in mind. 

The Handbook makes tlie case for the use of 
elections to help insure those things and that recojnmendation 
will be documented here. The principal's activity at the 
point of group formation is one of the several junctures 
at which care and discretion are essential. On the one 
hand the principal has a responsibility for and an interest 
in the group *s success. The temptation is obviously to 
use the organizing resources and other advantages of the 
position to set up a shared control group quickly and 
efficiently . On the other hand ^ there are several 
factors wiiicl) argue strongly against that approacho The 
ability of tne group to strengthen the school tlirough an 
involved coni.iunity will depend on hjw pecple in the 
neighborliood perceive the group. If it is seen as simply 
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an extension of the school's established powers it may not 
do much to reduce mistrust and alienation- But, i£ 
neighborhood people take the lead in its creation and 
play a central role from tJie beginning in setting it up, 
then the group will be seen as a much more legitLnate 
vehicle of involvement. Thus, the prof essional s job is 

essentially one of technical assistance that of providing 

some guidance and help without displacing coriu.iunity 
people and their decisions. Tliis is very important if tl^ 
group is to 'lave the legitimacy y identif ication^, and 
inforruation which comes from early indigenous leadership. 

Tjie crucial activity in creating the group is 
tiie process of selecting its mejiibers. The kind of group 
it is, tiie quality of its activities, the value of its 
contribution to tlie school depend on its membersjiip. 
Selection determines those aspects by determining tlie 
personnel. The selection process is also the key ingredient 
in keeping tlie group responsive to the community. 
Selection can occur by appointment, by election, and by 
a combinatioji of tne two. 

Regardless of who does the appointing, its 
use for selection of group members is not recommeui, Tlie 
evidence shows that appointment leads to mistrust and 
does not contribute to an effective group. Group 
members who are appointed have a difficult time establishing 
their independence from those who appointed them. 
Stelzer^s researcli cn school board members indicates that 
appointed board mei.ibers are mere likely than elected 
ones to liave prior ties to educators and educational 
associations and that tliose members are less receptive 
to community opinion than their colleagues without such 
associations. '" And, despite the best intentions^ 
appointing a group of people wno will display the proper 
range and balance of important characteristics (age, sex, 
parental standings race, ethnicity, occupation, and so 
on througli a long list) is very nearly an impossible 
job. If it is atteijipted solely tlirough the appointment 
route it is a thankless task and an inevitable target 
for criticism. 

.iOst observors agree that elections are the 
preferable inetnod of member selection. Yin, e t al . ^ 
conclude; "Election mechanisms appear to be the most 
desirable.''^ 1/itii respect to board members, Stelzer 
says, "iiost informed observers who have discussed the 
mode of selection of board mei:ibers have favored direct 
election because of the association of elections with 
rhe democratic ciioice of leaders."-^ And Lyke, whose 
researcli has aemons t rated the practical impossibility of 
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adequate representation at the city-wide level, has this 
to say about the prospects for neighborhood boards: 

By and large under a decentralized syste^n the 
willingness of school boara members to respond 
to demands of the citizens will increase 
significantly. In parts this will come simply 
because mejiibers of decentralized boards will be 
from smaller districts: they will have closer 
ties to the separate coi.imuni ties and will be 
able to understand and appreciate citizen 
complaints, lioreover if members on the 
decentralized school boards must run they will 
be forced to respond to local demands more than 
centralized board members, whether appointed 
or electedo iios t important, substantive 
representation will be improved because 
decentralized scnool boards will not face as 
heterogeneous a coiiuaunity as does the centralized 
board. 

TJie theoretical path tiirough which elections 
are tliougiit to increase responsiveness to the public 
runs something as follows.- Office holders would like 
to stay in office or Cv'.ndidates who like to get into office 
compete in order to win the support ox the public. The 
competition between the *'ins'* and the '^outs ' goes on in terms 
of which one can better satisfy the interests of the public. 
This simple description of electoral dynamics has three 
important parts: (1) incumbents who would like to stay 
on; (2) candidates who oppose them^ and (3) an electorate 
that judges the competition in tem.s of what the 
candidates have done or will do for it. The aspects of 
ambition, cohipetit ion, and consciousness are not nearly 
as vividly present in public life in general as they 
are thought to be.^ Jennings and Ziegier, for example ^ 
after their examination ' of school board politics,' conclude 
" . . . The force of competition, the threat of defeat , 
and the desire to rer.iain in office are of little 
iiieiiient for many scliool boards in keeping them responsive 
to their publics. The problem is^ that in a 
constituency as small as a neighborhood, there may be 
even less interest in serving on the shared control 
group to keep these forces operative . Tlie problem is a 
real one but in the absence of other more viable control 
patterns^ tliere seeias to be no alternative buc to face it. 

There is sohie evidence^ again at tlie level of 
sciiool boarus to indicate tliat elected boards do a better 
job at representing constituent opinion to the school's 
adiiiini strators than do appointed boards * Stelzer found 
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that^ in general, the more competition there was for places 
on the board;^ the more receptive board members were to 
citizens. . . . members vath high receptivity increases 
by 9 percentage points, from 12 to 21%, when all three 
competitive aspects are present in the respondent's first 
election . The aspects of competition were (1) opposition 
candidate for board seat (2) active contention between 
candidates (3) differences of ideas among candidates . ''H 

Peterson found that competition among candidates 
in poverty program boards was associated with '^universal! stic 
rather than '^particularis tic*' representation. That is, 
where there was no competition^ board members tended to 
pay most attention to satisfying the needs of individuals 
not group'^ . Where competition was a factor , representatives 
concerned Irthemselves with laore broadly based interests. 

iiann's research on adiainistrator responsiveness 
demonstrated that tliere was a marked decrease in the 
willingness to override community opinion from those 
administrators who worked for appointed boards to those 
who worked for elected boards. 74% of those working in 
districts with appointed boards took a '^trustee" 
representational role orientation while 61% of tliose 
working for elected boards did so. 13 Even Jennings and 
Ziegler found some differences in responsiveness between 
the two methods of member selection. They distinguished 
between responsiveness to group interests and responsiveness 
to individual interests and found that . . . Elected 
boards are indeed more sensitive to individual voters 
because of the potential sanctions . . . but they are 
le:^s sensitive than appointed boards to group interests . ^^-'■^ 
And after an exhaustive analysis ^ they finally conclude 
that there is some reason for faith in the ability of 
electoral machinery to deliver some increases in 
responsiveness : 

Electoral characteristics of the school districts 
do leave an imprint on the responsiveness of school 
boards because these characteristics provide 
differential settings within which the strong 
elements of sociopolitical complexity (and 
mass support) operate. It seeiiis probable 
therefore, tiiat tinkering with the legal 
f rar.iev/ork and fostering inore competition for 
office vsroald - sooner or later - affect tlie 
res^iouse liak;ijj between constituents 
and sciiooi bjcirds.^^ 
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Thus J, with modest expectations and realizing 
full well that elections are the only appropriate tool 
available for the job, we may turn to a consideration 
6f the various features of the election itself • These 
features are very important for as Ralph Kramer notes 
in his comparative study of community action programs: 
*'An election might appear to be intrinsically more 
democratic and more likely to insure a representative 
/^target area organization/ than any oth»*r process, but 
its success dependent on the-C-Oiulitions under which it 
was conducted, the criteria established for candidates and 
voters, and tiie extent to wh? ch the neighborhood was 
organized for voting, as well as the number of persons 
casting ballots. ''^^ 

The first mjitter for consideration is who should 
be eligible to vote? It ^is clear that only those people 
who reside within the attendance district should be allowed 
to vote in the school election. Teachers, administrators, 
paraprof essionals and other school employees should be 
allowed to vote in the election even though they cannot 
hold office in the control sharing group (see below) . But 
the underlying question is, should residents other than 
parents be allowed to vote? Opinions are split about 
tliis matter. Some people argue that parental interest 
in the school is too important to risk it being overridd<^n 
by non-parent interest. If other than public school 
parents can vote, it may be that the cor.^rol sharing group 
can be captured by a private parochial school faction, • 
a group veheiiiently opposed to the cost o£ public educatic^n, 
or a militant political group. On the other side, 
proponents of a wider franchise argue that interest in ^ 
the school is more broadly shared than simply the parent 
group and it is desirable on moral and pedagogical grounds 
to allow those interests an opportunity to participate. 
As an example of tne first position Gittell recommends 
that . . only parents, the true clients of the school 
system, vote for the coiiu.iunity board members . ^'■'■^ 

The second posit ion , that all res i dents should 
be allowed to vote, is recor.uaended in the Handbook. Cloward 
and Jones observe that, ^^one of the most striking things 
about our educational system is that there are virtually 
no formal channels through which persons without children 
in the public schools can make known their feelings about 
educational matters. Those without children in school are 
restricted to participation in the educational system 
througJi budget hearings or ad hoc ^citizens for better 
scliools ' cohUiiittees . Thus , involvement in educational 
matters is virtually restricted to persons with children 
in public schools .^^^3 i^ut, non-parents are affected by 
vhat happens in the school. They help pay for education 



just as do parents • And as we learn more about the 

non- institutional ways in which learning occurs, that is, 

as we learn more about truly ''coi-ununity-based*' educational 

opportunities, it is clear that non-parents also have 

a role to play in the education of children and should be 

allowed to vote^ This need not cause parents much concern 

because it is natural and inevitable that far more 

parents than non-parents will take an interest in the 

local school election and turnout to vote. ^ 

The Handbook recommends that any resident who 
shows proof of residence should be allowed to vote. No 
other restrictions on the franchise (except of course age) 
are advisable. Fant ini, etal. , say that '^Strictures on 
district board elections - -pj-o- regis trail on of parents^, ^ 
residency requirements, and a complex system of proportional 
representation - are sucli as to minimize voting by the 
poor."^^ 

A second and often controversial question 
revolves around whether school employees should be allowed 
to hold office. In a special note, the Handbook defends 
the position that because they are already well 
represented in the policy-making process and because 
their participation on a control- sharing group v^ould 
constitute a conflict of interest, both paraprof essionals 
and professional employees of the local school should be 
excluded from holding office even when they reside within 
the school ^s attendance area. Fantinij, Gittell, and 
Magat, in commenting on a similar policy with respect to 
NYC comriiunity school boards have observed that "this 
policy deprives coiiununities of the participation in either 
school work or school policy-making, of some of their 
most interested and energetic res idents . But . j 

Gittell, writing alone about the exclusion of teachers^, 
defends that policy. 'Teachers and administrators 
when acting as representatives of their community 
groups should not sit on local governing boards. The 
experience in the demonstration districts also indicates 
that teachers and administrators largely view coiiununity 
control as a threat to their own status and will not be 
especially cooperative/' 

Most of the otlier electJo.: procedures are 
straightforward adaptations of fair election practices to 
tne neighborhood situatioUo The single exception may be 
the areal or otJier basis for election. The Handbook 
reconuiiends tiiat all candidates run- at- large , that is that 
they not run either for specific position (chairperson, etc.), 
''second grade representative,'' or from a particular part 
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of the neighborhood. The important consideration here is 
the physical size o£ most urban attendance areas. 
Because of population density and neighborhood life 
styles, such areas are already quite compact, often 
comprised of an area not raore than a few blocks on a 
side. This is especially the case with elementary schools. 
The complications introduced by the larger attendance 
districts of junior and senior high schools will be 
discussed in a moment. 

The TAl<y/lifidiu study of citizen participation in Diil^V/ 
programs concluded, . « tnat success is negatively 
related to the size of tlie target population- Of tue 
citizen participation organizations involving activities 
serving less than 20,000 citizens, 68 percent were successful 
in iiapleiiienting their ideas compared to less than one- half 
of those involving over 20,000 citizens. The greater 
success for all criteria was for target populations between 
5,000 and 20,000 citizens . ''^"^ Andrews and Noack found 
that, within one large city school system, parents 
resiaing in a aecentralized community school district 
were found to be significantly hiore satisfied with their 
coiomunity scnools than parents residing in a centralized 
sciAOol district. Similarly, Kramer's comparative study 
iiidicated that smaller election units resulted in better 
representation of low- income residents. 25 

On a relateu topic, Jencks reexaminea the 
Coleiaan data to discover wuether or not tne size of tlie 
school district had an effect on aciiievement scores, 

I also compared large and small school districts. 
The differences were trivial « First, I compared 
saiiiple scliools in tlie 8 largest cooperative 
EEOG districts (Baltimore, Detroit, ililwaukee, 
lievj York^ Piiiladelpnia, St, Louis, San 
Francisco, and i/asliington, D.C) with schools 
in the 116 smaller cooperative districts. 
After racial and socioeconomic factors had been 
ta.ceu into account , the ^'true*' difference was 
somewnere between a three -month aavantage for 
the big districts ana a one-month advantage 

for the small districts Tnese 

results proviaeu cold comfort to reformers 
who claim that student achievement in tn^ great 
cities coulu be iiivp roved by Balkanizing the 
cities into s^ialler districts, such as those 
in the surrounding suburbs. No district, 
large or shiall, seems to nave been very 
successful in boosting achievemeiit in 
predominantly black or lower-class schools, 
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This suggests that decentralization and coiiuiiunity 
control have primarily political rather than 
pedagogic effects- 26 

It should be noted that Jencks was looking at district 

size J, not school building attendance area 

size. 

Ziegler has also recently dissented from the 
notion that small constituencies yield better representation. 
Using the willingness of boards to challenge the 
superintendent's judgment as one indicator of 
responsiveness, ne found that boards in small comraunities 
were less willing to engage in such challenges than 
those in laetropolitan areas. Ziegler ^s conclusion is that 

Proxiraity is not good enough. One can predict 
the results of the current wail of 
decentralization with gloomy accuracy. 
Initially J, in community schools, there 
will be a burst of conflict, realistic debate 
i over educational goals, a high rate of 

turnover in personnel. Gradually, the urge 
for a competitive educational product, the 
complexity, the governing process, and the 
staff monopoly of information will result 
in the destruction of accountability. 
Struc-^ural changes do not generally 
produce behavioral changes. Ironically ^ 
tlien, the current quest for reform will 
produce )aore politically crippled boards, 
providing one more layer of legitimacy for 
administrators . ^ ' 

Ziegler's reasoning is certainly plausible; neighborhood 
resiaents jnay be reluctant to challenge professional 
judgment because their interaction is so close. On the 
other hand, it may also be that, because of that proximity, 
principals will anticipate neighborhood reactions, 
incorporate more of their wishes and intere"5ii^ in 
professional decision, and tnus render such cn^llenges 
moot because of that prior respons iveness o Resej^rch 
on that alternate explanation has yet to be conclusively 
executed in education. V/e may only point out thajt the 
second explanation for a lack of challenges is well ^ 
grounded in the premises of democratic government , 28 
and taere does not seem to be available a laore reasonable 
alternate to acnieve the goals whicli have been outlined 
for community involvement in school decision making. 
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• Larger attendance districts - those which 

encompass more than a single neighborhood - present 
coraplications • It may be desirable to break such areas 
into smaller election sub-districts and select 
representatives from the smaller areas. If that seems 
desirable its probable impact on the composition of the 
group needs to be weighed very carefully. The evils 
ox gerrymandering are well known. The effect of drawing 
lines around any given area should not unnecessarily 
diminish ethnic or racial or other representation. 
This is a very complicated subject which cannot be 
assessed without attention to specific voter distributions. 
One plan J for example, may concentrate a school's 
opponents in one area where they have but a single 
representative; another plan may distribute opponents 
so evenly that they have n£ representatives. The 
guidelines here have to do with the critical importance 
of representing whatever characteristics are salient 
to school policy, fairly and ii.ipar t ially on the shared 
control group. 

COiiBIWED ELECTIOiJ APPOIIJTilENT 

Elections are the preferred method of selecting 
group members since they begin the process of involvement 
early and on a broad basis. They contribute to adequate 
representation between group members and their 
constituents and they are perceived as fairer and iwore 
legitii.iate in their results tlian are other methods of 
selection, iiowever, there are special circuins tances 
which may require another procedure. 

One of these circumstances might be a neighborhood 
that lias a firmly established base of organizations and 
voluntary associations. If those groups have a history 
of interest and interaction v^^ith the school, it may 
be desirable (and sometihies unavoidable) to allow them 
to send organizational representations to the local 
school's control sliaring group • One big potential 
problem with this procedure is establishing just which 
groups sJiould be allowea this sort of representation. If 
minimum standards of size and longevity are used as 
criteria ^ any group tnat is excluded is very likely to 
cohiplain of Jiscriminationo 

Two other circujus tances may justify tne use of 
this selection procedure , If election turnout is 
extraordinarily low and if it cannot be raised, then there 
may be no alternative but to turn to established groups. 
Or, if the election itself seems unlikely to deliver 
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a shared control group that is broadly inclusive o£ 
the neighborhood's legitimate points of view, then this 
alternative laay be considered. I£ it is considered, the 
principal needs to be acutely aware that allowing some 
organizations to send representatives will be perceived 
as special and perhaps unfair treatment Who is to 
decide v/hat '^broadly inclusive^* neans? On whose 
auuhority is tlie selection process ''supplemented*'? The 
procedure may well debase the selection process itself, 
and that is a very serious consequence. 

AltsiiulerVs warning about the unuosirable 
consequences of allowing existing groups to choose ; 
representatives : ^'The arguments against explicit group 
representation on neighborhood councils are obvious 
and rather overwhelming. Such a reification of 
particular criteria for categorizing voters would eliminate 
from the system nearly all capacity to evolve; it would 
intensify and ensure the persistence of today's most 
salient group conflicts, and it would force many 
people into molds that they found Procrustean. ''^9 

Still, the delegate assembly approach worked 
fairly well on a city-wide basis for coordinating program 
decisions in the coiiimunity action area. The crucial 
difference between tnat experience and the neighborhood 
experience is very likely to be the relative dominance 
of established organizations. If the strategy is 
employed it should be done with great care to minimize 
the possibility of abuse and to minimize the damage done 
to more broadly-based selection pi^oceJures. It 
seejiis reasonable to conclude that a shared control group 
should be only partially constituted through this procedure, 
and then only with the cooperation and assistance of as 
many of the appropriate neighborhood people as possible. 
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IV V/iiAT SHOULJ THEY DO? 



A shared control group exists in order to 
realize the goals of the school and the coiiirimnity . Its 
contribution to that is made in terms of the group's 
involvement in the substance of school policy. Earlier 
sections of this essay defended the basic proposition 
that that involvement is successful when it is 
significant. In this section, various policy areas are 
exaiAinedj the evidence dealing with community participation 
is presented, and some of the overall limitations are 
examined. 

Kenneth Clark's study of a dozen big city 
coiiununity action programs indicated that aiaong the features 
which distinguished successful from unsuccessful programs 
was some form of involverant or representation of the 
prograjii's clientele on the policy-making level. ^ 

Significant involvement also helps the group 
with its own taskSo Lyke found that, "In general, rhe 
more authority decentralized school boards have the 
easier it v/ill be for them to reflect the demands of 
citizens within their respective areas. ^ 

Significant involvement means involvement that 
niay make a difference in what happens in the school: iti 
is involvement which can determine, influence, or change 
what the school does. The existence of a neighborhood- 
based group that can express community interests is not 
enough. The possiblity has to exist that those 
o':c;.ressiv::;s can impact school policy. It should be 
obvious that what is intended here is not as one-to-one 
correspondence between community expression and school 
policy. Some of what the community wants may, on some 
occasions^ be reflected in school policy and sometiiaes not. 
Whether it is or not depends on a number of contextual 
factors which have already been discussed (e.g., legal 
restraints, availability of material resources, the power 
position of other relevant participants, etc.) Other 
factors are about to be discussed. 

But the essential point remains . Involvement 
must on some level make a difference. Harold Savitch's 
discussion of ''nominal'^ versus '^ef f ective'* access makes 
some illuminating points: "We can begin to clarify 
tne concept by aistinguishing ^ effective acc ess ^ f rojg 
^nominal access ^which is not effective . EfJective access 
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is the ability of a group not only to be heard but over 
the course of time to obtain some kind of satisfaction. 
This satisxactioii. is in a sense assumed because 
groups exercising effective access are in a position to 
apply sanctions and inducements so that their demands 
are not continually frustrated. Access which is 
nominal or not effective is simply the ability of a 
group to be heard in the strictest sense of thg word, or 
as Dahl would say, the ability to make noise /'-^ 

But, whether or not sucii an impact is justified 
depends inter alia on the substance of the decision. The 
Iiandbook suggests four major areas of school policy: 
curriculujn, budget, personnel and student affairs, iiany 
observvi-rs have agreed on these as an appropriate 
categorization of school policy matters.^ 

One study measured the range of policy 
areas in jwhich parents in the Boston public school system 
said theyi wished to participate. Using five policy 

areas, instead of the four suggested here, Raf f^l ' found 
that lilack parents were interested in participation in 
more policy areas than were the parents of any other 
group, "The five areas included personnel (teachers and/or 
administrators), curriculum^ methods, and budget review^ 
While the average Boston parent respondent thought 
that parents should have a role in a average of over three 
areaSv this average differed greatly by ethnic group. . . 
While Chinese respondents sought a role in fewer than 
two decision areas s Italian and Irish respondents in three > 
iilack respondents believed that parents should play a role 
in at least four of tiie five areas. V/ithin the ethnic 
groups, only the more educated Italians sought a greater 
role than their less educated group members."^ 

I'iann sought to discover the areas in which 
school administrators thought that lay participation 
would be the most appropriate and those where they thought 
such participation would be least appro] /iate. 
Administrators ranked lay participation in ^'budget and 
finance'' as txe most appropriate, followed by student 
matters, curriculum, and teacher personnel as the least 
appropriate » ^ It is possible that administrators believe 
tnat the lay participation in "budget and finance** may not 
go further than simply paying for the schools or voting 
in board elections. The inter<c;S ting and volatile aspect of 
the administrators ranking is the last place position 
of lay participation in teacher personnel decisions c 
Many community demands center around exactly this area 
where administrators are least willing to grant communities 
a legitimate role. In her evaluation of the New York 
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city demonstration districts, Gittcll, for example 
says, 'The one power most desired by activist parents 
who pressured for comjnunity participation in education 
policy was over personnel. Most poor parents wanted 
the ability to hold teachers and principals 
accountable, a Center for Urban Education study of parental 
attitudes showed that the greatest percentage of 
respondents wanted the right to remove school personnel 
they deemed incompetent.''' But to repeat a point made 
earlier, "involvement*' can mean many things o ''In New York 
City one community school district has recently 
developed guidelines for school Personnel Practices 
Committees (PPC's). These committees must include parents 
from each grade level; representation on them must 
reflect the ethnic composition of student population. 
The PPC's are given a large voice in the recruitment 
and selection of all tax levy and Funded Programs staffs 
in developing job descriptions and recomtieuaing staffing- 
patterns. They may also conduct an on-going evaluation 
of all staff by visiting classrooms with supervisory 
personnel » ''8 

With respect to the budget area there is some 
evidence linking significant participation with program 
success. Yin, et al ., report that *'When the Citizen 
Participation Organization (CPO) has substantial 
influence over the services budget, 79 percent of the time 
it was successful in implementing citizen views into 
policy^ i'loreoverj with control over the budget comes 
opportunity for managerial responsibility, and 83 
percent of the CPOs with budgetary influences saw the 
development of new leadership skills.*'^ 

However, in general very little research 
has been done about the impact of involvement on specific 
program areas . While the over- all proposition linking 
significant involvement to goal achievement is well 
documented, the component attributes of that involvement 
are less clearly demonstrated. 

Typical is the comment of a 1970 Urban 
Institute report referring to the evaluation 
of sociol programs generally and specifically 
to Model Cities and Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act: "Relatively little 
is knovm about the ef f »^ct iveness of such 
prograiiLS in mooting their ob j ect ives » The 
report states that the programs include the 
difficulties of defining program ob j ectives 
and output measures , me tliodological ^ 



bureaucrritic, and practical co:)straints ; 
shortages of trained personnel, lack of 
funds, and the absence of clearly defined 
evaluation policies,^*^ 

This lack of detailed documentation has now 
however, dissuaded the protagonists in the involvement debate 
from discussing the overall subject. As the Handbook 
explains, control can be shared in rather precise amounts 
and those amounts can vary according to local circumstances 
and the policy areas implicated. Both ''h^w much'' and 
''in what'' can be modified to achieve a balance which school 
people and neighborhood people can agree on. However^ 
legitimate questions can still be raised about what sorts 
of decisions should be shared with respect to particular 
matters. The diagnosis of the reading problems of a 
group of children, the location and evaluation of various 
alternate reading curricula, the selection and adoption 
of one curriculum and the assessment of its results pose 
- - - very specific dilemmas for school people and 
laymen. What should be done in any particular decision 
will depend to a large degree on such factors as the 
knowledgeability of the participants/ the history of their 
interaction, and their relative influence over one 
another. None of those things can be determined except by 
reference to specific situations which obviously cannot 
be described here except in terms of geiiCral ovi^rail 
components. 

It laay oe that uncertainty about situational 
aspects of any giv^n instance of involvement is one uf 
the things wnich makes auiainistrators reluctant partic- 
ipaKtS" in shart; control arrangements. Tne fierce 
rhetoric whicn characterized tlixi^ early part of tluii lUi^ 0 
arive fur iiicreasea participation is certainly auother 
contributing factor. In order to justify a movement, 
school people were often pictured as incompetent villains 
and coiiU.iunity people often arrogated to themselves suf- 
ficient decision-making power ana athority. Reality 
is of course more complicated than rhetoric. Out of 
that strife has come a much more realistic mutual 
appraisal of the strengths and weaknesses of both sides. 

One important part of that reappraisal is the 
recognition that very, very few communities want to run 
schools themselves. They do not wish to replace pro- 
fessional educators, only to participate with them in 
importan:: policy decisions. Philip ileranto, for example, 
in Scnool Politics in the iietropolis , writes: 

Although tne degree of envi3ionai local control 
is often aPibiguous, tne proponents feel tiiat 
coiiuiiunity control can only be successful if 
taere is ''significant'' comiiiunity invoiveiuent 
in key policy decisions, particularly in the 
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areas of personnel p curriculuu, buaget, and 
overall evaluation. This aocs nut mean that 
parents and other conuiiunity participants seek 
to run the school themselves. It does mean 
that they want to be involved in key policy 
decisions and want tu insure that the profes- 
sionals working in the schools are responsive 
to the needs of the coioi^iunity and its children . 

And Fantini, et__al . , Ivave observed, "Host parents want 
nutninji more than the assurance that their children's 
scnools are being ran by men and women who truly believe 
in tne capacity of all chiluren to learn. Irciiicaliy, 
the more accouiitable the school is to the comrauni ty , 
tne lower the degree of community control is likely to 
be. ^^12 xne relationship here is an interesting one 
since; it suggests that as long as tne school is account- 
able, professional autonomy may be largely unhindered. 
A good deal of the justification of a shared-control 
group is to deliver accountability from the school to 
the cumjiiuuity. If the group increases that accountabi- 
lity.^ then it may also increase, not decrease the 
personal autonomy of the administrator. (The possibi- 
lity of this paradoxical result emerging has been 
aiscussed in Section II: ''V/hen to Snare Control and 
What to Expect. 

iJonethuless , the temptation to use community 
involveiuent for manipulative purposes reiaains a strong 
one. The aefinition of manipulation is always diffi- 
cult- -there is an old say about ^'I teach but you 
manipulate T' vihere protessionals have a responsibility 
fur leadership; that is, a responsibility for encourag- 
ing aad stimulating people tu do things they would not 
ao unassisted^ it will always be difficult to know where 
leadership stops ana manipulation begins. Referring to 
people's "best interests'^ will not help much since those 
interests are so variea, and practically no action is 
ever undertaken except in the sincere belief tliat it 
is serving '^Tiie Public Interest.'^ However, it is pro- 
bably accurate to say that when a different version of 
people's interests is substituted for the version which 
people themselves have expressed , then i.ianipulat ion is 
taking place. 

The temptations to do that are strong. Uhat 
aappens when tlie neighborhood persists in wanting to do 
something \/hich the principal feels is mistaken? The 
principal's first resort is to persuasion and exhor- 
tation. TJie principal may also wisJi to marsnall his or 
her 0W71 supporters. If tnat fails, the * principal may 
wiSii to resort to legal authority (if the action is 
within the legal province of the administrator) or 
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perhaps if the issue is iiAportant euougu, to consider 
resigning. Tnere is an alternate, I£ the consequences 
are not too severe, and if the estimated results-- 
althougi'i regrettable- -are still acceptable, the prin- 
cipal uay visa to accede to something in which he or 
she does not believe. The freedoia to fail is, after all, 
one of the prices wiiich all responsible decision raakers 
(including administrators) 'l^ay. Two long-tiue observers 
of the coifiiiiunity involvement scene ^ S, il. iiiller and 
liartin Reiiip say, ^'Efficiency and Participation do not 
necessarily converge. It may not always be possible to 
bring together without conflict ideals of efficiency, 
humanity^ ana democracy, liut we cannot surrender to 
efficiency as the highest social value. ''^^ 



Conrauni cat ions 



A frequent criticisra of education is that it 
nas becoiae so bureaucratized, especially in the big 
cities, that it is a closed- decis ion system in wiiich 
public decisions are maae in private beyond reach of 
public scrutiny. Practically every feature of the 
shared- control mechanism described here can be inter- 
preted as an assault on the closed nature of that 
decision system. The introduction of new <jroups into 
school policy formation and implementation will cer- 
tainly contribute to more adequate comiaunications between 
schools and tne public. Gittell ana hollander make a 
typical point: 'Tublic participation in school policy 
formation is circumscribed by the lack of visible 
aecision-making , the general shortage of information 
available to the public, a deficiency in tlie means for 
participation . ''14 

i Iannis research on the conditions of adminis- 
trative responsiveness found that the number and kind 
o£ people to wJiom auminis trative decisions were visible, 
and tne frequency of tnat visibility were related to 
responsiveness to the community. v/here only bureau- 
cratic superiors coula oversee program decisions, the 
tendency to override community interests was strong. 
But, wnen oversight by a neighborjiooa g^oup was added 
to tne supervisioii found in the cnain of comraand, that 
tendency diminisned snarply.15 Similarly LaWoue and 
Smith recoiiUaend more use of the public opinion devices 
to assess the attitudes of tne system's clients and in 
iCeeping lainority view points from bein^ buriea.l^ 
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V hOW SHOULD THE GROUP BE ORGAInJIZEi)? 



The responsibilities of a shared control group 
require that it be organized carefully. It must have 
a structure that is appropriate to the community- aaJ 
school-related tasks it performs. It must make its 
decisions in a democratic fashion and it must be 
organized to utilize the best expert opinion available. 
The organizational features of the group include its 
decisions procedures , constituent relations , 
aspects of its meetings and provisions for self-change. 

Procedures for group decisions are discussed 
in the Handbook itself. A distinction made earlier aboout 
the difference between consensus and consent is 
reintroduced there. Briefly, where groups are cohesive, 
where they share goals, most decisions can be expected 
to emerge by mutual agreement. But where those 
characteristics are not present, the prior establishment 
of fair procedures for arriving at a decision is very 
important. The Handbook also refers to the standard 
reference for group decision-uaking, Robert's Rules of 
Order , In a neighborhood where most participants are 
known to each other and where the group is created and 
operates under amicable circuiiistances , adopting 
parliamentary procedures may seem unnecessarily formal. 
In one sense that is true: if decisions can be reached 
fairly and with little effort, more formal structure is 
not necessary. However, if the shared-control group 
is to engage significant policy matters, some disagreement 
is to be expected. The entire purpose of formal 
procedures is to channel conflict, to ensure fairness 
to all interests, and to preserve the integrity of 
the group . Prior familiarity with formal dec is ion 
procedures, in non-stressful circumstances can help 
groups through disagreement that might otherwise be much 
mere acrimonious . 



The sort of relation which individual group 
members should have with their constituents is always 
a thorny business. Practically everyone is agreed that 
any group which intends to pursue a neighborhood's interests 
or which will be acting on behalf of a neighborhood 
should include in its membership the salient descriptive ^ 
charact -^iristics of the neighborhood. This does not 
mean that Puerto Ricans cannot represent the interests 
of Chicanos, or that BlacKs from the American South 
cannot act on behalf of those who come from the l/est 
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Indies. Italians do not have to have Italians for 
representatives and so on. On tjie other hana^ where 
a large and vocal part o£ the sdiool's clientele 
consists of iiiothers who work outsiae tne homej, a shared- 
control group will be hampered in its operation without 
some representation of that point or view. Gittell, for 
example states . • . There is strong merit in the 
argoiiient that CSii's and school staffs Jiay be educationally 
more effective if tney are ethnically representative of 
those they are supposed to serve. A neighborhood group 
that is not accurately representative of its cowaunity 
constituency will have a difficult time acting on their 
behalf. And, in addition, tnat unrepresentativeness will 
hinder the group's acceptance by another important group, 
tne teachers. If the group is not a representative 
one;, professionals feel it is less legitimate and are 
less likely to cooperate with it.^ Despite the 
desirability of having a fairly close uatch between 
the descriptive characteristics of tiie group and the 
neighborhood, there is not much that the principal can 
do about an imbalance if that imbalance results from an 
election. Where elections are used to select group 
members, about all the principal can do is to be alert 
to the possibility of an imbalance or gap in 
representation, and perhaps encourage people to run for 
office in order to avoid those situations. 

Another aspect of constituent relation is the 
extent which a group acts to satisfy individual interests 
rather than group interests. (An earlier discussion 
pointed out that competition for positions on the group 
reduces the tendency of groups to serve only individual 
interests.) 17hat are the conditions whicii inhibit the 
tendency of a group to ''do favors for certain people '? 
In their study of a national sample of school boards j 
Jennings and Ziegler found that the more complexity present 
in the community being represented (measured by 
metropoli tianism^, urbanism, and size) the less likely the 
group was to represent individual as opposed to group 
interests. Thus 3 tc tne extent that the sliared control 
group indeed represents or is chosen to reflect the 
entire range of interests in a community, to that extent 
it will be less likely to enact individual's wishes 
and interests at the expense of those groups. 
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Gittell, et al . , School Boards and School Policy, 
p. 21. 

See for example, Weil Gilbert's discJussion of the 
attitudes of conuiiunity organizers in Clients » 
Constituents: Conifliunity Action in the War on 
Poverty CSan Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1970), 
pp. 137-13t]. 

Jennings and Ziegier, "Response Styles and Politics, 
p. 301. 
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VI HOV/ TO KELP 



The entire Handbook is organized around the 
specific things which school principals may do to help 
shared control groups succeed. Each topic considered 
here is an operational answer to the "how to help'' 
question. This concluding section of the interpretive 
essay considers some additional things that principals 
may do for the group. It deals in sequence with 
requisite features for democratic participation. 1 

The first requisite is of course, the opportunity 
to share control. That is not as tautological as it 
may seem^ since schools ordinarily offer many citizen 
involvement opportunities that do not reach the level 
of authenticity ^r intensity of shared control. Saul 
Alinsky stressed, 

. • • the necessary physical links to start 
the communication and the democratic bargaining. 
Without that it becomes literally impossible. 
You cannot have the democratic process and you 
cannot have the democratic involvement of 
people in the community as long as they do not 
have representation. If they are not « 
organized^ they don't have the circumstances 
from which they can derive legitimate 
representation. This is the fundamental 
requirement for the democratic mix. . . 
This idea of the importance of 
being organized in order to have true 
representation from the community holds true 
for the schools as well. Principals or 
administrators who have ideas about 
conuaunity involvement in the operation of 
the school must, of necessity, have a : 
method of securing i^egitimate representation 
from the community.'' 

The existence of a mechanism of shared control 
is a necessary but not a sufficient condition for 
successful involvement. As Edgar and Jean Cahn say, 
'UVherever there is any form of representation- -on 
boards, through employment of staff, e?.^ctions, public 
meetings, volunteer service^ in the day-to-day administration, 
through complaint bureaus, grievance procedures or 
adversary contests — there must be access to knowledge 
and to the resources necessary to present the best 
possible case for the position taken. ''^ 
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One of the most important of those additional 
resources is the material support for neighborhood 
people. In many circumstances, the participation of urban 
residents is precluded because of family responsibilities 
as a mother or father, or because of the necessity to work 
at two or more jobs, or because of the single inability 
to pay the small amounts entailed in carfare between 
home and meeting place. Per meeting or lump sum stipends 
can be used to make up for those lacks. They can allow 
participants to arrange for baby sitters, pay carfare, 
and compensate for income foregone. They can also 
contribute to the neighborhood group's motivation and 
attention to details of its work. 

Title I of ESEA specifically provides for 
stipends to parent representatives.^ Several . 
researchers agree about the usefulness of this provision. 
Lyke, for example, recommends that city-wide school board 
members be pajid as full-time legislators as are many state 
and federal representatives.^ Gittell says, "The 
traditional civic concept of unpaid board membership 
developed by a middle-class community and for a limited 
concept of the role of a school board is not practical 
in a system of community control.'*^ 

In addition, stipends can encourage representation 
of a neglected group in the politics of education at 

the neighborhood level men. Altshuler points out that 

the Kerner Commission determined that three times as 
many men as woi.^n participated in urban riots. From 
the evidence, he concludes that it is men ''who threaten 
the stability of the political order," and thus it is 
particularly important to attract male participation in 
neighborhood government. That participation can be 
induced with a stipend. Altshuler cites a study o£ 
Denver Model Cities groups which provided $15 per meeting 
stipends and which with 701 male representatives had 
reversed the usual proportion.^ 

The information on which to base involvement 
15 a vital support component. It is so important that the 
US Office of Education has mandated that each parent 
representative on a Title I ESEA advisory council must, 
as a miniiiium, receive free of charge 

"1. Title I legislation 

' 2 . Federal regulations , guidelines , criteria 
pertaining to Title I 

"3. State ^itle I regulations and guidelines 

"4. The lea's current "^itle I application and past 
applications and evaluations. 

' 5. Any other information the council members may- 
need to perform their duties effectively."^ 
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OE's 1970 regulations also referred to an '*af firmative 
information program" for parents which included, in 
addition to the above things, recommendations about 
exerplary programs, a description of the process for 
planning and developing grant applications, and full 
information about the starting and ending dates of all 
programs.^ Malcolm Provus, who has wide experience in 
educational evaluation has expanded on the goals of 
information to be provided and the likely effects of 
its availibility. 

Information about the daily ^ weekly , or 
monthly travails of community program operations 
can be exciting stuff. When the successes and 
failures of programs serving real and pressing 
community needs are observed and examined, 
an increasing number of people will commit 
themselves to the challenge of improving 
affairs. When specific shortages of materials 
or human skills are made apparent, the 
community will find, its voice and hands. 
Where it is publicly demonstrated that 
essential human resources cannot be found 
within a community, the need for their 
importation will be acknowledged even by 
militants. A sense of interdependence 
with a large community will be established and 
a sense of control over one's own life-space 
will begin to unfold. Only if the public is 
fully informed about a program as.it develops 
will the benefits of that program occur, and 
only then will proofs and evidence of its 
effectiveness be forthcoming. . • 

Public and educators alike can come to expect 
that all programs will be described in terms 
of: 

Who is to be changed by the program? 
In what way and by what time? 
How are the changes to be brought about? 
'V.iD must be involved? 
What process will be used? 
/What is the sequence of the steps in each 
process and what are the immediate effects of 
these steps? 

V/hat staff training is needed? 
What adininistrative functions are essential? 
What kind of institutional cooperation is needed 
V/hat facilities, material^ and equipment are 
needed and will these be used? 
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V/hat dollar and nondollar costs are involved? 
How mcuh money comes from federal, state, and 
local resources T-'-O \ 

Along with more information, members of the 
shared control group are also likely to profit by training 
in its use and application to school-level decision makling. 
Again, the Title I guidelines stress the need for 
^'long- term^ on-going training of Parent Advisory council 
members." jhe study of DHEW programs by Yia et al , , 
indicated that in two- thirds of the cases where training 
was provided to group members, the participants developed 
new skills and were successful in getting their views 
translated into policy. 

The provision of formal training experiences can 
reinforce the learning that will already be taking place 
simply by virtue of membership in the group. Fantini, 
£jL_al->point out the benefits to be had by this ''learn- 
by-doing" approach: "The question should involve not 
what parents know how about the technicalities of 
education, but what they can come to know. Participation 
affords direct knowledge and facilitates understanding 
and insights far more effectively than attempts to 
learn and understand from a distance. Experience is 
the great teacher»"13 

The availability of staff help is also 
extremely important • On the basis of eight years of 
study at CASEA, Zeigler has concluded that . . . elected 
bodies must be provided with full time staffs, capable 
of matching the administration fact for fact, jargonistic 
phrase for jargonistic phrase. Otherwise, the 
inevitable erosion will occur. The study of citizen 
participation in DHEW programs reached a similar and 
emphatic conclusion. 

The most important organizational characteristic 
for a CPO is that it has ^staff under its own 
control . As the following responses indicate , 
the simple presence of staff was associated 
with a 75 percent success rate. 



o Does the CPO^^ijave its own staff? 



Response Yes (N=2.03 No CN=26) 

Not at all, or to a 

trivial degree 251 58% 

To a significant but 
limited or to a high 

degree ^ 75^ 42% 

. 1305 100% 

No other feature is as critical to success in 
affecting the services and the reasons for this 
are not difficult to infer. 

But, despite this clear indication of the 
relation between staff assistance to conununity boards 
and program success, Gittell reports that by 1972 not 
more than 5 of New York City's 32 decentralized.boards 
had executive assistants at the district level. 

The final characteristic to be considered is 
probably equally important. The professionals within 
the schools, especially the teachers must be receptive 
to and supportive of community involvement. The Handboo k 
discussed some specific ways in which those attitudes 
can be fostered. The importance of staff attitudes 
has been remarked by several authors. Fusco says 
"If school officials expect parents to nuncacpcr 
their iiripressions* v;ill ceiivex itsclT to pa/eiits ana 
cause a negative attitude ' 
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NOTES 



1. See Verba, '^Democratic Participation/' p. 53-78. 

For a similar list o£ resources necessary to support 
popular participation, see Michael Lipsky, Protest 
in City Politics: Rent Strikes , Housing , and the^ 
Power of the Poor [Chicago:-- Rand iicNally^ 1970), 
pp. 167-168. 

2. Saul Alinsky, ''Organizing Low-Income Neighborhoods 
for Political Action,'' in Urban School Administration , 
ed. by McKelvey and Swans on, p. 43. See also tiess, 
"Parent Involvement,'' in Dav Care: Resources for 
Decisions , p. 280; Kirst, ^he Politics of Education , 
p. 124; Russell L. Isbister and G. Robert Koopman, 
''Citizen Participation in School Affairs," in Vital 
Issues in American Education ^ ed. by Crow, p. 86. 

3o Cahn, ''Maximuiii Feasible Participation," in Citizen 
Participation , ed. by Cahn and Passett, p. 51. 

4. O.E., "Parental Involvement," p. 11. 

5. Lyke ^ "Representation/' in Coramunity Control , ed. by 
Levin, p. 167. 

6. Gittell, "The balance of Power," in Coiiuaunity Control , 
ed. by Levin, p. 133. 

7. Altshuler, Cominunity Control , pp. 144-145. 

3. "Parental Involvement in Title I ESEA," p. G. 

9. USOE, "iiemorandum to Chief State School Officers/ 
Advisory Statement on Development of Policy on 
Parental Involvement in Title I, ESEA Projects (V/ashing-* 
ton, DC: USOE/DiiEV/, October 30 , 1970), pp. 2-3. 

10. nalcolm Provus, ''In Search of Community/' Phi Delta 
Kappan y v 54^ n 10 (J'une , 1973) , p. 661. 

11. OE, "Parental Involvement," p. 10, 

12. Yin, et al o , "Chief Participation in DHElv Programs," 
TARP/RAND, p, 56. 

13. Fantini, et al . , Community Control , p, 97. See also 
Cunningham, Governing Schools , p" 171 ; and Rempson, 

"School-Parent Programs/' in The Urban Rs , ed. by 
Dentler, ...xlclcr and luarshaucr, p, 1-rC. 

14. Zeigler, "Creating Responsive Schools/' p, 43. 
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15, Yin, et al , ^ '^Citizen Participation in DUE'J Programs/' 
TARP/PAND, p. 55 • See also Rerapson, 

16, Gittell^ School Boards and School Policy ^ p. 64, 

17, Fusco^ Improving School Comiriunity Relations » p. 8, 
See also Kramer^ Participation of the Poor , p, 233, 
and Fantini, ^'Quality Education/^ in Community Control , 
ed. by Levin, p. 57. 
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